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THE NEGRO RACES. 


The subject of this lecture is the Ne- 
gro Races. It is not of the institution 
of domestic slavery as it exists in the 
Southern States and elsewhere, but sim- 
ply of the Negro Races considered ethno- 
logically. I wish, by tracing them 
through the Egyptian monuments, and 
the historic period to fix, as nearly as may 
be, their place in the scale of animated 
beings. 

That difference of colour is attended 
with difference of organization, is a truth 
which anatomy has long since announced. 
The form of the skull of the Negro, for 
example, differs from that of the white 
man—the head is differently set on the 
neck—the size of the brain is smaller, 
and its texture is darker and more fi- 
brous—the nervous and muscular systems 
seem differently constituted. Relatively 
to size, strength is inferior. In all these 
respects, anatomy informs us that there 
is a difference in the physical organi- 
zation of the Black and White Races. Be- 
yond this point science cannot go. But 
a difference in the physical structure and 
organization being established, who can 
estimate its influence on mental organi- 
zation? Who can rend that mysterious 
veil which conceals the connection be- 
tween mind and body? Science fails us 
here, and our only appeal is to history, 
and to experience—principally to history 
written and monumental as embodying 
the experience of ages. To this tribu- 
nal, therefore, shall the appeal be made. 

Now, we have the history of the Negro 
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Races for a long time—for at least 3500, 
and, indeed, in a certain sense, for mvure 
than 4,000 years, for there exist unques- 
tionable proofs of their presence in Egypt 
under the XII. dynasty, extending back 
to the 23rd century before ourera, But 
the earliest actual portraits of the race 
which we possess, relate tothe 17th century 
before Christ, and from this period, there- 
fore, I prefer to date their history. From 
this period there is an abundance of mon- 
umental evidence bearing upon and illus- 
trating that history. Beginning with the 
17th century, and extending throughout 
the whole monumental period, we have 
innumerable delineations of the Negro in 
the mural paintings and sculptures of the 
Egyptian temples and palaces. Com- 
plexion, features, expression—these, and 
every other attribute of the race, if mod- 
ern archeologists are to be credited, are 
depicted precisely as we are accustomed 
to see them in our daily walks. Indeed, 
we are told that were we to judge from 
the drawings alone, we might suppose 
them to have been delineated but yester- 
day; and moreover, as if to enfurce the 
distinction of race by direct contrast, the 
negro is placed side by side with people 
of the purest Caucasian features. 

The first question which naturally sug- 
gests itself in connection with these 
monumental evidences is, can we glean 
anything from them illustrating the social 
position of the negro in these remote 
ages—their position relatively to the 
other races in the times of the Pharaohs? 
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Upon this point, I feel I am authorized 
to say, that the proofs are both abundant 
and conclusive. Detail here would be 
out of place. The result, as established 
by the best authority to which the monu- 
mental evidences invariably tend, is that 
the social position of the Negro Race in 
Egypt, 3500 years ago, was substantially 
the same that it is now in the United 
States. On the walls of Carnac, Luxor, 
Tentyra, and the other tombs which stud 
the valley of the Nile, from Cairo to the 
Cataracts, are still to be seen the trium- 
phal and religious processions of the 
early Pharaohs. In these processions 
negroes frequently appear, and when- 
ever they do, always, J believe, in relations 
of inferiority to other races, whether Cau- 
cassian, Semetic, or Nilotic, with whom 
they are grouped. If there is any excep- 
tion to this lam not aware of it. They 
are sometimes bound in chains, and led 
as captives in the trains of victorious gen- 
erals returning from the wars—at others, 
in the established relations of slavery. 
This fact being unquestionable, and its 
bearing in the highest degree import- 
ant, strenuous efforts have been made to 
break its force by attributing it, not to 
any natural inferiority in the negro type, 
but to bigotry and hostility of race, cha- 
racteristic in such a peculiar manner of 
the ancient world. We are told that the 
Negro was a stranger in Egypt, an 
alien in a foreign land; and that in the 
ancient world the alien was uniformly 
regarded as an enemy, and was most 
commonly reduced to slavery, and that 
the relations in which he appears on the 
monuments of the Nile, resulted from his 
position as an alien. The answer to this 
argument is simple and conclusive. Other 
foreign races, the Semetic and Caucas- 
ian, are found upon the same monu- 
ments delineated in vivid and truthful 
colours. But there is this striking and 
remarkable difference between the Negro 
on the one hand, and the Semetic and 
Caucasian on the other—that whiie the 
former appears in relations of inferiority 
to the native races, the latter are always 
represented in relations of ascendency 
and supremacy.’ Upon this point the 
proofs are indisputable. 


From the earliest times the Asiaticraces 
which had emigrated into Egypt, seem to 
have asserted, not merely an equality 
with, but an ascendency over the abori- 
gines of the Nile, and so marked was 
this ascendency that some have gone so 
far as to affirm, [and, indeed, I am not 
sure that this is not the better opinion, | 
that the highest castes in Egypt—the 
King—the Priest—the Warrior caste— 
were none of them ab riginal, but all of 
Asiatic origin. 

In this fact we have a complete refuta- 
tion of the idea that the relations of in- 
feriority in which the Negro appears, were 
the result of his position as an alien, for 
the other foreign races contemporary with 
him, and thus falling under the opera- 
tion of the same law of race, so far from 
sinking into menial and servile relations, 
seem to have established their ascendency 
over the native races as soon as they came 
in contact with them. So true it is, that 
races of men, like water, will find their 
own level, and take that place in the 
scale of organized being, and of social 
graduation for which the God of Nature 
designed them. 

Such then is the result of monumental 
evidences—and here on the time-worn 
tombs, temples and palaces of the Nile, 
which have withstood for so many thou- 
sand years the rage of the elements, and 
of man, more destructive than the ele- 
ments, we have the mute but truthful 
and unerring evidences of the inequality 
of the Races of Men, and of the inferiority 
of the Negro to all those with whom he 
is found in contact. 

Since those monuments have been built, 
great have been the vicissitudes of Egyp- 
tian history. In succession, the Persian, 
the Greek, the Roman and the Arab have 
lorded it over the ancient land of the 
Pharaohs—the cradle of human culture, 
and have erected, during the periods of 
their respective dominations, monuments 
commemorative of their conquests. But 
all these, Persian, Greek, Roman, Ara- 
bian, have long since been scattered in 
the dust, while these monuments of the 
early Pharaohs, older by a thousand years 
than the oldest of them, still survive and 
lift aloft their hoary heads among the 
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palm groves, to all appearance as endur- 
ing as the Lybian and Arabian bills from 
whose quarries they were hewn at least 
four thousand yearsago, bearing silent but 
irrefutable testimony to the social posi- 
tion of the negro in that remote period. 

Passing from the Monumental to the 
Ilistoric period we obtain precisely the 
same result. The presence of the Negro 
in the ancient world isa fact which meets 
us everywhere. The Greek and Roman 
writers make frequent mention of them. 
We find them in Europe, Asia and Afri- 
ca; at Thebes, Memphis, Carthage, Tyre, 
Antioch, Athens and Rome—not in large 
numbers, it is true, for there was no con- 
siderable demand for them. Negro slave- 
ry was, in those times, excluded by white 
slavery, to a great extent. 

It was the universal principle of inter- 
national law in the ancient world, that 
the captive taken in war was the slave 
of the captor, and as war was the habit- 
ual state of the ancient nations, the slave 
markets of antiquity were glutted with a 
class of labourers altogether superior to 
the negro. For this reason, negroes were 
not numerous in Europe in ancient times, 
nor in the Middle Ages. Still we meet 
with them frequently, sprinkled here and 
there over the surface of society, and uni- 
versally, I believe, in relations of infe- 
riority to those with whom they are 
found, and not only of inferiority, but 
even more Gistinctly of slavery. Upon 
this point the proofs are full and clear, 
and we are at liberty to speak with con- 
fidence. In respect to the monumental 
period, the proofs are all strong in the 
same direction. When the negro races 
first made their appearance on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, it is in the relations of 
slavery ; sometimes, indeed, of captivity, 
but more commonly of established slavery. 
This, until we come down to our own 
times, was, therefore, the universal status. 

Slaves, then, when Carnac and Luxor 
were built. Slaves in Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca and America. Slaves in Thebes and 
Memphis; at Babylon and Nineveh; at 
Rome and Athens; at Carthage and 
Constantinople ; at Havanna and Rich- 
mond. Slaves at all times, and in all 
places; under all forms of government; 


under every modification of society ; un- 
der every conceivable combination of cir- 
cumstances. Slavery seems to have been 
emphatically the history of this Race; and 
who, thrusting himself into the Divine 
councils, will undertake to say that slave- 
ry is not their doom? 

When I aay that slavery is, and has 
been the history of the Negro Race, I al- 
lude, of course, only to that portion which 
has been brought into contact with the 
other Races—and this, it must be remem- 
bered, is the only portion which comes 
within the range of history. Of the 
great mass of the Race we can scarcely 
be said to know anything. If they ever 
had a history, all memorial of it has long 
since perished from the earth. When 
the Pyramids were built, they seem to 
have been in that same condition of bru- 
talism, barbarism and fetichism in which 
we find them now. Without arts, with- 
out science, without literature,’ without 
anything which constitutes civilization, 

ifthe whole central mass of the Negro 
Race were swept away at one blow from 
the face of the earth, civilization would 
receive no material wound. Generation 
after generation live and die, and pass 
away like the grass of the field, leaving 
behind them no memorial of their exist~ 
ence. Wholly destitute of inventive ge. 
nius, they originate nothing for them- 
selves. In the long duration of negro 
life, not one single ray of civilization 
has appeared to lighten its gloomy past. 
On the other hand, highly imitative, 
they seem capable, when broaght in con- 
tact with superior races, of adopting 
their culture up to a certain point. From 
this source, and from this. source only, 
have they derived whatever of culture 
they have possessed during the 3500 years 
that we have their history. The highest 
point in the scale of civilized being to 
which they have attained during all this 
period, has been in slavery to the white 


_races. This is a great point in their his- 


tory. Left to themselves, they accom- 
plish nothing—make no progress. And, 
not only so, but after having imbibed 
from the superior races as much of civ- 
ilization as their natures are susceptible 
of, they seem incapable of retaining it, 
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except under the protection, guidance 
and tutelage of those from whom they 
received it. And as soon as that protec- 
tection, guidance and tutelage, are for 
any reason withdrawn, from that moment 
the Negro relapses progressively and spee- 
dily into his original and native brutal- 
ism. Meroe in ancient and St. Domingo 
in modern times, are notable instances of 
this fact. 

In view of the facts I have developed, 
the argument becomes exceedingly sim- 
ple and brief. We have the history of 
the Negro for at least 3500 years, Dur- 
ing the whole of this period, the central 
mass of the Race has remained barbarian 
—from which it is to be inferred that 
they will remain so for the future under 
the same circumstances, and the conclu- 
sion forces itself upon us that a race 
which for 3500 years has made of itself, 
not one single step in civilization is in- 
capable of civilization. What has exist- 
ed without alteration for so many years, 
it is, at least, rational to expect will con- 
tinue to exist. For all practical purposes 
we are bound to recognize it as a fact, 
and to proceed accordingly. 

The force of this argument has been 
keenly felt by the friends of the human 
equality theory, and many and strenuous 
efforts have been made to meet it. It has 
been said, for example, that 1,000 years 
ago this argument might have been used 
with quite as much justice and force 
against the very nations who are now in 
the lead of human progress, that 1,000 
years agothe Northern nations, as they are 
ealled—the Celts, the Saxons, the Scla- 
vonians, were only a little less barbarous 
than the Negro Races are now—that if 
the Negro Races have remained barbarian 
for 5,000 years, it is equally true that the 
European races remained so for 4,000. 
But it pleased God, in His own good time, 
to raise, elevate and civilize the European. 
So it is argued we have the same reason 
to hope and believe that when the time 
shall have arrived He will raise, elevate 
and civilize the Negro. 

There is, it must be admitted, much 
plausibility in this view. It has recently 
been presented by one of the ablest states- 
men and most finished scholars of our 











country, with all that force, erudition 
and eloquence which characterises what- 
ever emanates from him. I allude to an 
address delivered some year or two since 
by Edward Everett, while Secretary of 
State, before the Colonization Society at 
Washington—to prove that there is in 
the Negro the same basis of improvability 
as in the white man, and that whatever 
difference we observe between them has 
been the result of circumstances. 


Plausible as is this view, I do not think 
it sound. ‘The answer to it seems to me 
to be simple and conclusive. Indeed, it 
has already been, in part, presented, and 
I have shown you that the Caucasian, 
Semetic, Nilotic and Negro types appear 
grouped together on the monuments of 
the Nile. But when we analyse the 
groups, and the relations in which the 
races stand towards each other, there is 
this striking and remarkable difference— 
that whereas the negro always appears in 
relations of inferiority to the Nilotic, the 
Caucasian and Semetic always appear in 
relations of superiority and ascendency. 
This is particularly the case in regard to 
the Semetic race, whose ascendency 
throughout the whole monumental pe- 
riod, is so striking, so constant, so un- 
questionable, as to lead insensibly to the 
conclusion, as has been stated, that the 
superior castes in Egypt were all of Asia- 
tic origin ; whether this be true or not, it 
is, at least, certain that the features of the 
Egyptian royalty, nobility and priest 
caste, as they appear on the old temples 
and palaces of imperial Thebes, are al- 
most exclusively Asiatic—not only Asia- 
tic but Semetic, and not only Semetic but 
Chaldaic—that same great oriental race, 
from whom sprang the founder of the 
Jewish nation and religion, and from 
whom sprang, in all human probability, 
the Chaldean priesthood—the Babylon- 
ish as well as the Egyptian priest-caste— 
that wonderful and mysterious race, 
whose connection with most of these re- 
ligious systems which have become prev- 
alent among men, is so remarkable, that 
we are almost justified in regarding them, 
in ancient times, at least, as the Sacerdo- 
tal caste of the human race. At Thebes 
and Tentyra,—on the walls of Carnac 
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and Luxor, and the other time-worn 
tombs, temples and palaces of Egypt, the 
figure of the ancient Pharaohs frequently 
comes before us. It is always the same 
head. It cannot be mistaken. It has 
not the slightest trace of the African 
lineament about it. It is indisputably, 
unequivocally Asiatic. And this is true, 
not only of the King, but of all those 
hundreds of warriors and priests who 
surround him as the central figure. But 
while this is true in respect to the Asia- 
tic races, it is equally true that monu- 
mental history may be searched in vain 
for a single instance in which the Negro 
type appears in the Egyptian king-caste, 
warrivr-caste, or priest-caste. Wherever 
it is found, it is in low, menial and ser- 
vile relations. The fact stands simply as 
I state it, and you may draw from it 
your own conclusions. 

We thus see that the monumental re- 
cords are directly opposed to the idea that 
there is in all the Races of Men, the Negro 
included, the same basis of improvabili- 
ty. When we pass from the monumental 
to the historic period, and to the Euro- 
pean races, the proofs become conclusive. 

Looking to the Continent of Europe, 
in a geographical point of view, we find 
it traversed from West to East, from 
the Atlantic to the Hellespont, by one 
great mountain chain, known at different 
points under the various names of the 
Pyrenees, the Alps and the Balkan— 
all, however, belonging to the same 
great system of mountains which consti- 
tutes, as it were, the back-bone of the 
Continent. Formerly this great moun- 
tain chain was the dividing line between 
two worlds, as it were, physically, mo- 
rally and politically distinct. The North 
and the South—the world of barbarism 
and the world of civilization. South of 
this dividing line were the peninsulas of 
Greece, Italy and Spain, where European 
civilization first unfolded itself, and where 
it achieved some of its most illustrious 
triumphs—the land of the citron and 
myrtle, the vine and the olive, of genial 
sunshine and golden fruit,—the land of 
Socrates and Plato, of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, of Phidiasand Appelles. North 
of this lay stretched out, in undefined ex- 


panse, the great barbarian world—the 
world of ice and snow, of storm and tem- 
pest, of savage men more baleful and 
destructive than the elements. Of the 
Celts, the Germans, the Sclavonians, a 
world which neither Greek nor Roman 
had ever ventured to explore; of which 
they knew nothing, and upon which they 
gazed from Alpine heights as we do upon 
the stars. 

The first general fact which meets us 
in European history, is the pressure of 
the North upon the South—of barbarism 
upon civilization—of the Celt, the Ger- 
man, and the Sclavonian upon the Greek 
and the Roman. So early as the fifth 
century before our era, the Celts, that 
great warrior race, which has occupied 
from time immemorial the country be- 
tween the Rhine and the Pyrenees—the 
Alps and the Ocean—(the same race 
which furnished Hannibal, in the third 
century before our era, many of those 
veteran soldiers who bore his standards 
in triumph to the very gates of Rome; 
which, in the 9th century, under Charle- 
magne, overran Europe; and in the 19th 
century, under Napoleon, was near doing 
the same thing,) overflowing its natural 
boundaries, and pressing across the Alps 
inundated Northern Italy, took possession 
of that country, and thus established 
themselves upon the very frontiers of the 
civilized world. A little later, we find 
the same people breaking in upon Italy, 
burning and sacking Rome, ravaging 
Greece, plundering Delphi, crossing into 
Asia and taking possession of the very 
heart of the Persian Empire. For nearly 
five hundred years was Rome engaged in 
a life and death struggle with the great 
Gallic race. During the greater portion 
of the time the warfare on her part was 
defensive. Indeed, from the time of 
Brennus to that of Hannibal the advan- 
tage was on the side of the Gauls. Time 
and again were Consular armies cut to 
pieces by the Celtic broad-sword. Time 
and again were the infant civilizations of 
the South in danger of being trampled 
out by these rude warriors of the North. 
Time and again did the surges of barba- 
rian invasion beat against the walls of 
the Seven-Hilled City herself, and it was 
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not till after long centuries of appren- 
ticeship in war, after the military system 
of the Republic had been fully matured, 
and those invincible warriors trained, 
which bore the Republican and Imperial 
Eagles in triumph from the Rhine to the 
Euphrates, that Rome ultimately found 
in her Jegions a sure protection against 
the ever aggressive Celtic-Clans. 

Then, indeed, the day of retribution 
soon came. Expelled from Italy, inva- 
ded in Gaul, compelled to receive Ro- 
man colonies in their midst—all this was 
but a preparation for that fearful visita- 
tion of Czesar’s nine years’ invasion, 
when in blood and carnage were expiated 
the wrongs, the humiliations, the heredi- 
tary hatred of centuries. Gaul was con- 
quered ; and when the news of this great 
event reached Rome, such was the sense 
of relief, that this was esteemed the 
great sst of all the military achievements 
of the Republic; the most valuable of 
all her conquests ; and Cesar, returning 
victorious from the Gallic war, was hailed 
as the saviour of his country, and liba- 
tions were poured out to him as a god. 
And he, in the history he has left of his 
campaigns in Gaul, has drawn a picture 
of courage, devotion, and national hero- 
ism, not surpassed in the annals of Rome 
herself. Divided as they were among 
themselves—distracted by dissensions be- 
tween different tribes, and between dif- 
ferent cities of the same tribe, they yet 
managed, under all their disadvantages, 
to resist for nine years the arms of the 
wealthiest, most powerful, and most war- 
like nation of the earth, led by the great- 
est captain of all time. And when ulti- 
mately compelled to bow under the Ro- 
man yoke, we find this great Celtic race 
crowding into the Roman legions—con- 
tributing the best element in these le- 
gions, and bearing the Eagles of the Em- 
pire in triumph into Spain, Britain, Afri- 
ca and Asia, while their old hereditary 
chieftains, forcing their way within the 
consecrated pale of the Roman constitu- 
tion, rise to the highest civil and military 
dignities of the Empire, take their seats 
in the Senate Chamber in the Curule 
ehairs, by the side of the Corneli, the 
Clandii, and the oldest patrician fathers 





of the city; and finally, in many in- 
stances, assume the imperial purple, and 
sit upon the throne of the Caesars. 

So much for the Celts—one section of 
the great barbarian world—I have de- 
scribed to you, not much resembling, as 
I flatter myself, you have discovered in 
the rapid sketch I have drawn, the Negro 
either sunk in native brutalism or the 
prey of superior races, 

Nor was this all. The conquest of 
Gaul was not the conquest of the barba- 
rian world; and when the Roman fron- 
tiers were extended to the Rhine, the Re- 
public found itself face to face with other 
barbarian hordes quite as fierce, quite as 
warlike as those they had encountered 
beyond the Alps. Beyond the Rhine lay 
spread out in indefinite expanse the great 
German world—the world of fen and bog 
and forest, and men brave in war, and 
loving liberty with a devotion and a pas- 
sion distinguishing them in this respect 
above all the other races of men, And 
the moment this and the Roman world 
are brought by Czesar’s conquests into 
contact, from that moment a struggle be- 
gins between them—destined to end only 
in the overthrow of the Empire and the 
extinction of the first civilization of the 
European races. At first, indeed, Rome 
found no difficulty in holding the Ger- 
man hordes in check. Military colonies 
were founded and veteran legions sta- 
tioned along the frontier of the Rhine; 
and from time to time, as the German 
hordes threw themselves in wild array 
against these ramparts of steel, they were 
dashed to pieces as spray against the 
rock. But when the military virtues of 
Rome began to decline, when she was 
torn and distracted by internal dissen- 
sions, and corruption with a leprous dis- 
tilment was penetrating every vein and 
fibre of the imperial fabric, then the day 
of retribution was drawing nigh; then 
the German hordes began to gather 
around the dying Empire like eagles 
around a carcass, and ultimately burst- 
ing the barrier of the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, laid the Empire in ruins, and swal- 
lowed up its languishing civilization in 
universal and primordeal night. A thou- 
sand years of barbarism separates the 
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first from the second civilization of the 
European races. 

On another occasion I remarked that 
an angry heaven never inflicted upon the 
earth a more dreadful scourge than these 
German invasions; and yet, never in 
any event of human history were wis- 
dom and mercy, in the midst of wrath 
and vengeance, more manifest. It has, 
indeed, been wisely ordained that the 
tempest which scatters desolation in its 
path, also carries healing on its wings. 
And it is an indisputable fact, that these 
same Germans who broke the Roman 
Empire into a thousand fragments, and 
trampled out the last sparks of Greek and 
Roman culture, scattered, at the same 
time, the seeds of another and a higher 
civilization. Indeed, it almost seems as 
if the German race were in the hands of 
Providence a select corps, held in reserve 
for a special purpose—for the regenera- 
tion of the world. When torpor, stagna- 
tion and decay had seized on every por- 
tion of the ancient world, and those orien- 
tal elements which had presided at the 
birth of European civilization were tri- 
umphing in its decline, then from the 
soil of Germany was a new and vital sap 
infused into the worn-out trunk of the 
Empire. The ordeal was indeed a try- 
ing one. It cost Europe ages of bar- 
barism to escape the fate of Asia. But 
when that ordeal was over, when the ter- 
rible purification was completed, Europe 
emerged from the chaos of centuries, and 
bounded forward in a career of pro- 
gress and civilization that has not a pa- 
rallel in the history of the world. On 
analysing the second civilization of the 
Europeans, and comparing it with the 
first, we find that its distinguishing cha- 
racteristics are of German origin. The 
German element makes up the whole 
difference between ancient and modern 
Europe. Examine the Roman Empire, 
for example, in the 4th century, and you 
find there every element of modern civ- 
ilization, except the German. You find 
there Christianity—the intellectual trea- 
“sures of Greece—the social and political 
wisdom of Rome;—all these are there. 
What is not there is simply the German 
race ; and three things always, and un- 


~J 


der all circumstances characteristic of 
that race—respect and veneration for 
woman—free political and social instita- 
tions; and above all, the love of individ- 
ual liberty, of personal independence—a 
sentiment strong in every savage bosom, 
but a ruling passion among the Germans, 
the realization of which in the State and 
in the social system, is the perfection of 
freedom and of civilization. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, we have 
in this rapid sketch of the European 
Races, during the barbarian period, the 
complete refutation of the position, that 
the same arguments now used to prove 
the inferiority of the Negro would have 
applied quite as well a few hundred years 
ago to the European—now the repre- 
sentative of human progress. The Euro- 
pean Races did, it cannot be denied, re- 
main for a long time undeveloped, yet 
so soon as they come within the view of 
history, their superiority becomes mani- 
fest. It is plain, from the beginning, 
that these rude elementary men of the 
North have great though undeveloped 
powers—that they have a brilliant future 
before them—that the time will come 
when they will play a great part in the 
world’s history. And even during the 
barbarian period, when found in contact 
with the other races. of men, so far from 
sinking, like the negro, into servile re- 
lations, they everywhere assert their 
equality if not their ascendancy. So far 
from being the prey, they are the scourge 
and the terror of civilized nations, 

Here I conclude this historical sketch, 
and return to my original proposition— 
that the Negro has always shown himself 
inferior to those Races of Men with whom 
we find him in contact during the 3500 
years for which we have his history. It 
must not be supposed, however, that I 
consider the Negro Races inferior to all 
others. It must not be supposed that I 
place them at the bottom of the human 
series—making them, as it were, a con- 
necting link between the human and the 
brute creation. This is not my estimate 
of them—there are other Races standing 
below them in the human series. The 
Hottentot—the Bushman, and the New 
Hollander, are unquestionably their in- 
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feriors, This will not be disputed by 
any person whose attention has been 
drawn to the subject—others might be 
mentioned in respect to which there is 
more doubt—but it is not necessary to 
go into detail. 

The Negro has many high qualities, 
principally physical, it is true, but still 
valuable, His constitution is vigorous. 
He has wonderful endurance—particu- 
larly in hot climates. How much better, 
for example, did the Negro bear labour 
in the Spanish mines than the native 
Indian. How much better does he bear 
labour in the tropics than the white man. 
How indispensable was he in reclaiming 
this continent. May I not affirm that 
there are still large portions of it which 
never can be reclaimed except by his 
labour, guided and directed by the in- 
telligence and science of the white man. 
Nay more, may I not affirm that there 
are large portions of it already reclaimed 
which must return to their original wild- 
ness unless preserved in the same manner 
in which they were reclaimed. 

The Negro, then, has had a mission to 
perform. He has been, in the ‘hands of 
Providence, a powerful instrument of pro- 
gress and amelioration, particularly in 
our own continent, Of himself he can 
effect nothing. But under the dominion 
of the white man results have been ac- 
complished, by his means, unattainable by 
any other known agency. He has, I re- 
peat, and he still has a mission on the 
earth. Itis to reclaim from nature, and 
to make them tributary to the wants of 
man, those regions from which climate 
excludes the white labourer. Considered 
merely as a working animal, the white 
man is altogether superior to the Negro- 
He is more intelligent, more skilful, more 
healthy, and doesymore work, and does it 
better. Other things being equal then, a 


~country whose labourers are white men, 


enjoys a great superiority in an indus- 
trial point of view. But in respect to 
those regions where climate presents an 
insuperable barrier to the introduction of 
white labour, the practical question pre- 
sented is, whether they shall be reclaimed 
by Negro labour, directed by the white 
man, or whether they shall forever re- 














main waste and barren. How much do 
these regions minister to human comfort 
—how many millions do they feed and 
clothe. The whole cotton region, sugar 
region, rice region, coffee region, in a 
word, the whole tropical world of the 
West, with its teeming products, are in- 
cluded in them. The question assumes 
gigantic proportions. Upon it turns the 
destiny of a large part of the civilized 
world. 

In a previous lecture on the “ Races of 
Men,” I attempted to prove that those 
Races constitute one unbroken series, con- 
necting the highest type of the Cauca- 
sian to the lowest of the African, the 
European and Asiatic Races being above 
the African. There is no difficulty in 
locating the Negro with respect to the 
European or Asiatic. But where does he 
belong in the African group, where are 
found a variety and a gradation similar 
to that we meet with in the European, 
Asiatic and African groups, considered 
in the aggregate? Beginning, for ex- 
ample, at the Southern extremity of the 
African continent, we meet with the Hot- 
tentot and the Bushman, the lowest type 
of the African, and, perhaps, of humanity. 
Proceeding from this point, as we ad- 
vance towards the North we meet in suc- 
cession the Caffres, the Negroes, the 
Foolahs, the Abyssinians, the Nubians, 
the Berbees, the type rising continually 
in the scale of physical and intellectual 
being in the exact ratio of our progress 
Northward, till we reach the valley of the 
Nile, were we encounter the old Coptic 
Race, at once the highest in the African 
series, the connecting link between the 
African and the Asiatic, and the oldest, 
by more than a thousand years, of the 
civilized Races of the earth. 

The place I assign to the Negro is the 
one just indicated. Above the Hottentots, 
the Bushmen and the Caffres, below the 
Foolahs, Abyssinians, Nubians, Berbees, 
and Copts. This gradation of the African 
Races is sustained in the fullest manner 
by the historic proofs as far as.they have 
been developed. It is a most remarkable 
fact that in the very centre of Western 
Asia, in Armenia, Circassia, and the high 
table-lands around Ararat, to which the 
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Hebrew records and Oriental traditions 
point as the cradle of the human race, 
there we find the highest and most perfect 
types, and that as we diverge from this 
geographical centre of our Race, we find 
the types degenerating—even to the ox- 
treme of the Southern continents. I have 
no time to dwell on this point. Sach, how- 
ever, seems to be the law of tlie geogra- 
phical distribution of the Races of Men 
on our globe. 

Having traced the Negro Races through 
the monumental and historic period, hav- 
ing viewed them in all countries, under 
all forms of government, and under every 
possible combination of circumstances, 
and having ascertained, as the result, 
their constant inferiority to every civilized 
Race with which they have come in con- 
tact—my final proposition is, that we are 
bound by every rule of logic, by every 
principle of right reason, by every dictate 
of common sense, to assume this as a fact 
and to proceed accordingly, in legislation, 
in society, and in the State. 

The world is a stage—history is a 
drama—the Races of Men are the actors. 
To each a part has been assigned, and 
faculties bestowed adapted to that part. 
This is the order and constitution of 
Nature, and to set up in opposition to it 
a theory of human equality, is to proceed 
upon a false and mischievous theory, and 
to lay the foundation of your government, 
and your society, not upon the living 
rock, but upon the drifting sands. 

The statesmen and philosophers of 
antiquity, seem to have understood this 
matter better than we do, and to have 
acted more wisely with reference to 
it. Rejecting, at once, as inconsistent 
with experience and with fact, all theory 
of human equality, they held precisely 
the reverse, and maintained that the 
law of Nature is subordination, and not 
equality among the Races of Men, And 
holding this view of the constitution of 
Nature, they further held that the consti- 
tution of society should be in conformity 
to_it- And that, therefore, in making 
citizenship an affair of Race—as the 
ancients universally did, in treating 
liberty not as a natural right, but as the 
privilege and birth-right of the superior— 


while slavery was equally the doom of 
the inferior Races—in dedicating the for- 
mer to Government, Philosophy, Litera- 
ture, and Art, and assigning to the latter 
the menial and industrial operations of 
society, and in thus perpetuating in the 
constitution of society that inequality 
which they discovered in the constitution 
of Nature—they were proceeding accord- 
ing to Nature’s laws, and laying the 
foundation of the most refined civilization. 
This was the theory of the statesmen, 
the philosophers, and the schools of 
antiquity. In the view I take of the 
matter, the error of the ancient states- 
men and philosophers consisted not in 
the theory, but in the application of it to 
Races in every respect equal to those by 
whom they are made subordinate. For 
any constitution which has a tendency to 
depress a Race, and to prevent it from 
rising to that level for which Nature de- 
signed it, is, in my judgment, a moral, 
social, and political nuisance, and ought, 
in all conscience, to be abated as soon as 
practicable. And this was the great vice 
of the social and political systems of 
antiquity, not that they were founded on 
a false theory, but on the false applica- 
tion of a sound theory. These systems 
proceeded in direct opposition to Nature, 
and the result was to depress and to en- 
slave men designed by God for better 
things. And the same may be affirmed 
of Serfdom and Villanage, during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Here, again, Races richly en- 
dowed by Nature, and designed for high 
and lofty purposes, were kept from rising 
to their natural level. All this was wrong, 
and any institution realizing such results 
ought to fall, and ultimately must fall, 
as Serfdom and Villanage did fall before 
the progress of truth, justice and Christi- 
anity. The institution of domestic slavery, 
as it exists in the United States, so far 
from depressing the Negro Rage, and pre- 
venting them from rising to the elevation 
to which they would otherwise have at- 
tained, has had precisely the opposite 
effect. 

One of the principal objects which I 
have had in view in this lecture, has been 
to prove to you, by monumental and 
historic evidences, that the highest known 
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point, in the scale of civilized life, to 
which the Negro has attained, has been 
in slavery to the White Races—that when 
left to himself he accomplishes nothing— 
that the great mass of his Race in Central 
Africa always has been, and still is in 
the lowest state of brutalism—that it is 
only when found in contact with the 
Superior Races that he imbibes some- 
thing of their culture—that from this 
source he has derived all the culture of 
which he has ever been possessed—that 
having thus derived whatever of civiliza- 
tion his nature is susceptible of, he has 
shown himself incapable of retaining it 
except under the protection and tutelage 
of those from whom he received it, and 
finally, that when, for any cause, this 
protection and tutelage are withdrawn, 
and he is thrown back -on his own 
resources, from that moment a retrograde 
movement begins, and continues until he 


sinks into his native barbarism. From 
all which it follows, in logical conclusion, 
that slavery, so far from being the law of 
the depression, is the law of the elevation 
of the Negro. And in conclusion, per- 
mit me to say to you, that it is here we 
find the complete and triumphant vindi- 
cation of the Institution of Domestic 
Slavery as it exists among us. Forced 
upon us, during the Colonial period, by 
the inexorable policy of the Mother 
Country, and against our wishes and our 
solemn and repeated remonstrances, it 
has yet been, in the hands of Providence, 
the instrument not only of redeeming 
from waste a large portion of our conti- 
nent, but also the means of elevating the 
Negro Race itself to the highest point, in 
the scale of civilized life, to which it 
has attained during the whole thirty-five 
centuries for which we have had its 
history. 
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Like dolphins carousing in sun-tinted billows, 


When Morning beams o’er them with roseate light; 


Like moonbeams that dance amid silver-green willows, 


When the heavens are draped with the mantle of night; 


So, thronging, thick-coming, unending, will fancies 
Oft riot and course through the time-sickened brain, 


When a vision of Beauty cold existence enhances, 


And gladdens the soul in its prison of pain. 


Fancies, bright fancies of hope and of pleasure, 








Entwined in a chaplet, encircling the heart, 

Exhaling a rapture no poet can measure, 
Creating a joy which no words may impatt. 

On my path, hard and thorny, once passed a bright maiden, 
Her presence spread flowers where thistles had grown, 


The Goddess she was of this soul sorrow-laden— 


A hope she then kindled this heart had ne’er known. 
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We parted—-since then I have wandered, unheeded, 
In search of gay pearls on the life-ocean beach— 
And sometimes grim rocks have my footsteps impeded, 
And sometimes the gems have been washed from my reach. 
And sometimes I snatched them and thought it was pleasure 
To link these false brilliants in rosaries bright, 
And, seeking forgetfulness, whiled away leisure 


In the world’s rosy bowers of Syren delight. 


But again on my path comes that radiant maiden, 
Hollow jewels, away! for your gloss becomes pale 
Before this imperial gem deeply laden 
With charms that e’en royalty’s eyes might regale. 
Beams brighter now ‘neath her eye-lids are darting, 
The roses are blooming more full on her cheek 
Than when, in our childhood, I sighed, at our parting, 


The deathless affection I dared not to speak. 


The raven’s black wing faintly tells of her tresses, 
Her far-flashing eye seems to drink up the heart, 
Her lip bears a tint pen nor pencil expresses, 
Her expression a radiance, the cunningest art, 
In her proudest achievements (but poorly) divining 
Has not rivalleda—* Oh! maiden, I love theed 
And I love with a passion (‘tis hope, not repining,) 


A passion as pure as the sunlight above thee. 


“ Thou art my soul’s joy,—at Morn’s rosy coming, 
At Noon’s dreamy pause, at Eve’s dewy hour, 
In Summer, when floral enchantments are blooming, 
When Winter’s dark heaven with menaces lower, 
When, in Spring, Earth is clad like a maid for the bridal, 
When Autumn’s brown tresses lie matted and dead,— 
Forever, forever, thou art my heart’s idol, 


Till that heart takes its rest in the earth-pillowed bed.” 


She left me; but ‘twas not with anguish we parted— 
And my heartt’s garden grew not thistles but roses ; 
And as beams that oft linger, the sun God departed, 
Her beauty’s bright ray in my bosom reposes. 
Ah! Brother, such Beauty’s calm current is freighted 
With gems richer far than the world’s pleasure-mine,— 
For this the soul spurns when its longings are sated, 


While that flows, eternal, from well-springs divine. 
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THE KNIGHT OF ESPALION. 


A ROMANCE OF THE 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW THE KNIGHT OF ESPALION JOURNEYED 
THROUGH LANGUEDOC AND WHO WAS HIS 
COMPANION ON THE WAY, 


The road from Mende to Nimes in Lan- 
guedoc passes about midway between the 
two cities, across the Aygoal, a branch 
of the great chain of the Cevennes. If 
the traveller who pursues this route will 
pause some fine day at the point where 
the road passes through the mountain 
defile, he will see before him a landscape 
of remarkable beauty. On both sides 
rise the lofty peaks of the Aygoal, gird- 
ed with woods, and clearly defined 
against the blue sky, while at his feet 
lies a valley covered with green vines 
and tall forests, which opening here and 
there allow the Gardon d’Anduze to be 
seen, with its clear waves dancing in the 
sun. The road from the Gervaudan 
passes by an easy descent down the side 
of the’mountain, and after traversing the 
green fields and winding among the 
glades of the forest, enters a more open 
country, and stretches away towards the 
old Roman city of Nimes. 

On a clear day in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1208, three travellers on horseback 
descended from the mountain gorge in 
the direction of the last-mentioned city. 

The first of these was a knight, cloth- 
ed in a fine suit of armour, the corselet, 
brassarts and cuisses richly inlaid and 
ornamented, like those worn by the great 
lords of the period. A triangular buck- 
ler of polished steel hung from his neck 
by a leathern thong, having near the 
centre in place of a device, three fleurs- 
de-lys, and his other arms were a long 
cross-handled sword, suspended by a 
shoulder-belt, and a mace at his saddle- 
bow, of the form of those used by the 
Moorish warriors, that is, an iron-club, 
terminated by a heavy and jagged ball. 
The knight carried in his hand a steel 
casque, surmounted by a white plume, 
which he had taken off in order to look 
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around him with more ease. The face 
thus left bare was that of a young and 
handsome man, with a slight mustache, 
dark hair, and eyes full of intelligence. 
Though he appeared not more than 
twenty-three or four, his countenance 
wore that expression of boldness and 
composure which is always found in 
men who have been through great dan- 
gers, and learned to rely upon their own 
powers. 

The war-horse which he rode was en- 
eased, like his master, in complete ar- 
mour, the iron covering leaving no part 
of his head or neck visible. Over his 
broad back was thrown a housing of 
searlet stuff which reached to the middle 
of his bay-coloured legs. 

Behind the knight rode his attendant, 
or squire, carrying his master’s lance. 
He wore a brown coat of the sort called 
hacqueton, with a short axe at his waist, 
and a morion or steel cap, joined bya 
hood of mail coming to the middle of his 
cheeks and falling down upon his shoul- 
ders, affording complete defence to his 
head and neck. His features were cun- 
ning, his beard not unlike the coat of a 
water-spaniel, and his eyes, which threw 
restless glances from beneath their bushy 
brows, were black and piercing. Be- 
hind the saddle he carried the knight’s 
bearskin portmanteau. 

We have said that the knight had a 
warlike bearing, and seemed accustomed 
to battle and the use of arms, Ilis com- 
panion who rode on his right hand pre- 
sented an appearance exactly the oppo- 
site of hisown. Ile was a young man 
of nimeteen, with a fair skin, dark blue 
eyes, and a chin covered only with a soft 
down. Beneath the red feather droop- 
ing from his Spanish hat appeared curl- 
ing locks of pale gold coming down to 
his shoulders. A surcoat of green vel- 
vet, fitting rather cluse to his figure, was 
drawn tight at his waist by a belt, from 
which hung a sword in a damascened 
scabbard. The breast was thrown open, 
disclosing a shirt of chain-mail of the 

















finest texture, which adapted itself to 
every motion of his body; and an under- 
coat of pearl grey cloth, of which the 
arms alone were visible, with boots 
of Cordovan leather reaching as high as 
the knee, completed his dress. 

On the front of his saddle hung a 
small and elegant instrument, shaped 
like a lute, with arabesques of gold and 
ivory. This musical instrument was 
used by the Provencal poets, and was 
called a citole. 

The young man’s horse was of the 
Camargue breed, as black as jet, with a 
long mane and thick fetlocks. A white 
cord net sprinkled with silver spangles 
covered his back. Full of fire, despite 
the long journey he had made, which 
was shown by his coat bathed in mois- 
ture, he now and then broke into a can- 
ter, when the war-horse of the knight 
with his long walk threatened to leave 
him behind. 

The knight and his companion rode 
on in silence until they came near a 
small fountair, flowing into a basin hol- 
lowed in the rock from which it bubbled 
up. From the summit of the hillock 
where the travellers now stopped for a 
moment, an opening in the forest afford- 
ed a view of a wide plain stretching 
away to the foot of the mountains, whose 
rugged peaks seemed melting into air. 
On one of the most prominent ridges 
stood the ruins of an old castle, built 
upon a rock, of which the keep only re- 
mained. 

“This is the spot which I spoke of, 
Messire Raoul,” said the young man in 
the melodious tones of the people of 
Provence; “it was here that the encoun- 
ter of the Albigeois with their enemies 
took place, and this is the ‘Bloody Foun- 
tain.’ ” 

“ Ah, sir minstrel,” said the knight, 
looking about him, “there is a plain 
which would serve well for a battle field ; 
how is it, then, that they awaited the at- 
tack in this place? Tell me, since you 
know the facts, what led to this encoun- 
ter, and also the number of men on each 
side.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


RENE TURNS CHRONICLER. 


“T have heard an account of the whole 
affair from one who took part in the bat- 
tle,” replied the minstrel, ‘‘and I can 
tell you without difficulty, as nothing has 
escaped my memory. You have heard, 
doubtless that two or three years ago, 
there were great disturbances in this 
country, as well as in Auvergne Rou- 
ergue and the adjoining provinces. Bands 
of robbers and adventurers laid the 
country under contribution, and carried 
their arms to the very gates of Avignon, 
driving away the flocks and holding at 
ransom every man they took prisoner ; 
and their troops were so strong that none 
dared to oppose them. The peasants 
could rest neither day nor night for fear 
of these pillagers, who did just as they 
pleased, and many were thinking of 


_ leaving the country, when they found 


they had enemies much more to be fear. 
ed. For some difference in point of 
doctrine, the Pope had declared all the 
people of Languedoc and the surround- 
ing countries, particularly those of the 
Albigeois, to be heretics, and that any 
man would do God and the church good 
service by destroying them; in effect a 
crusade was preached against these peo- 
ple in the same manner as was done 
against the Saracens. When the free- 
lances heard of this proclamation of his 
Holiness, they raised the banner of 
Christ, and under the appearance of zeal 
for the church, committed such outrages 
as were never before heard of. The Pa- 
terins, as they were called, were forced 
to take shelter within the walled towns, 
but often these towns were Catholic, 
and they fared worse than they would 
have done even in the fields. In this 
country and in Rouergue there were 
many old castles, which if they were 
built up, could easily be defended by 
small garrisons, and many were accord- 
ingly occupied by the persecuted people. 
Among the rest, that old castle which 
you see on the side of the mountain was 
held by eighty or a hundred, who defend- 
ed themselves for a long time against 
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six times their number of the enemy. 
The band of besiegers, five or six hun- 
dred in number, was composed of thieves, 
robbers, adventurers and fanatics, who 
had heard that the castle was held by a 
hundred heretics who had brought there 
all their gold and silver, and collected 
provisions sufficient for standing a year’s 
siege. 

“They stayed a whole month before 
the place without making any impression 
upon it. All their assaults were well 
met, and having no engines to break 
down the walls they gained not the least 
advantage. They were commanded by 
a fanatic called Folquet, who had sworn 
that when the besieged could hold out 
no longer, and would be at his mercy, he 
would burn all without any distinction 
of age or sex; and there were many 
monks in the band who encouraged their 
chief in these holy intentions, which they 
assured him would greatly redound to 
the glory of God as well as secure his 
own salvation. 

“All this was very well, but the 
besieged showed no signs of yielding. 
They were commanded by a man-at- 
arms, called Pierre de la Fosse, an old 
soldier with a white beard, who was 
greatly respected by his men. At all 
hours of the day and night he went 
round the battlements to see that a good 
watch was kept up by the sentinels, and 
took every precaution to prevent surprise 
which he greatly feared from the num- 
ber of the enemy.” 

‘But, René,” said the knight, “‘ how 
is this siege connected with the fountain 
before us ?” 

“Listen, Sir Raoul,” replied his com- 
panion. ‘One night as La Fosse went 
his rounds, he discovered a sentinel, 
called Aymonet, asleep. The old man 
looked at him a moment, and then took 
the halbert from his hand and struck 
him over the shoulder. The force of 
the blow awoke the soldier, who under- 
stood the whole matter on seeing his 
halbert in La Fosse’s hand. The old 
man gave him his weapon, and after tell- 
ing him that he would throw him over 
the battlements if he again fell asleep, 
continued his round. 
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“ Aymonet was greatly enraged at be- 
ing struck, and began to think how he 
could revenge himself, quite forgetting 
that he deserved death for falling asleep 
on his post. After thinking a long time 
he decided upon the way he would 
avenge himself, and that he would do 
so the same night. 

‘When he was relieved from his 
watch, and had gone to his room as if 
to sleep, instead of closing his eyes, he 
looked around him and listened atten- 
tively. When all was silent, he rose, 
and stepping over the bcdies of his com- 
panions who were asleep, descended softly 
a flight of steps which led to a vault 
under the castle, where an iron door 
opened on a secret passage passing un- 
der the walls. This door he expected 
to find open, but it was closed with three 
heavy locks, of which La Fosse had the 
keys. Aymonet returned softly to the 
captain’s door and listened. He heard 
the deep sound he made in sleeping. 
Then he opened the door, drew his 
poniard, and went silently towards the 
bed, pausing at every step to listen. 
The old soldier slept on undisturbed, 
and as the keys hung on a nail above 
his head, Aymonet passed close enough 
to stab him, but he was afraid. He 
softly took down the three keys, and left 
the room as silently as he had entered. 
He'then unlocked the secret door, and 
taking the keys with him fled through 
the passage. 

“On the night after his escape, a sen- 
tinel on the walls saw a long line of 
soldiers come out of the enemy’s tents, 
and after marching some distance with- 
out making any noise, enter the earth. 
The sentinel knew perfectly well that 
this was the entrance of the passage, and 
he immediately alarmed the garrison, 
who had just time to close the door be- 
fore the enemy reached it, led by Ay- 
monet. Masses of rock were piled 


against it, and after finding that they 
were unable to break it down, the ene- 
my retired. 

“On the next day the besiegers were 
reinforced by another band of free- 
lances, who brought with them a batter- 
ing engine upon wagons; and on the 
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same day they made a fierce assault. 
The engine was put in motion, and a 
party stood ready to rush in as soon as a 
breach was made, while another in the 
passage beneath the castle were working 
to break down the door, and it began to 
yield. However, when the sun set they 
had not made any breach, though the 
gates cracked at every mass of rock 
thrown against them, and they drew off 
out of reach of the enemy’s bow-bolts, 
intending on the morrow to renew the 
assault. 

“That night Captain La Fosse called 
a council of his men, and after much 
debate they determined to leave the cas- 
tle by the secret passage, seeing that on 
the next day the gates would yield, and 
they and all their women be killed, Ac- 
cordingly, an hour after midnight they 
took their things of the greatest value, 
and entered the passage leading under 
the walls, without torches, and taking the 
greatest care to make no noise. 

“When they had passed through, their 
intention was to march on without stop- 
ping, and take refuge with their breth- 
ren in Savoy. The mouth of the passage 
was on the side of a steep descent, cov- 
ered with bushes, and it could only be 
reached by a narrow path. Beneath the 
opening grew a large chestnut, and the 
thick boughs of the tree, with the bushes 
that grew around, concealed it in such a 
manner that no one would have thought 
there was any such entrance. Two men 
men had been placed here by the enemy, 


who were to give the alarm on hearing. 


the slightest noise. 

“When La Fosse and his men had 
come within ten feet of the mouth, he 
made a sign for them to halt. Then, 
when they had all stopped, he went for- 
ward to reconnoiter. He saw the two 
sentinels, and returning silently to his 
band, motioned to one of his men to fol- 
low him. In one of the sentinels he had 
recognized the traitor, Aymonet. 

“They returned to the entrance, which 
was perfectly dark, though the sort of 
platform where the soldiers stood was lit 
up by the rays of the moon.” 

*“ Who has told you these facts so mi- 
nutely, Sire René,” said the knight, 


‘and how is it that you know so well 
the nature of the ground ?” 

“ What I am telling you I heard from 
one of La Fosse’s men,” replied the 
young man; “as for the rest, I have 
passed through the very passage from 
curiosity, and it is such as I have describ- 
ed. But I will finish what I am telling 
you, Messire. 

‘“* Aymonet had come opposite the dark 
entrance, when La Fosse put aside the 
boughs and stood before him. The sol- 
dier opened his lips to ery out, but be- 
fore he could give the alarm La Fosse 
buried his poniard to the hilt ‘n his 
breast, and he fell without uttering a 
sound. The two men concealed them- 
selves in the shadow. When the second 
soldier came within a step of them, they 
pinioned his arms before he could make 
a movement, and after gagging him, 
tied him to a tree. He had not time to 
recover from his astonishment at seeing 
the body of Aymonet before he was a 
prisoner. 

“Then La Fosse returned and led his 
band out of the passage. They began 
their march in silence down the side of 
the mountain, and went on in that man- 
ner until day-break. At a quarter of 
a league from this place they heard the 
cries of the enemy, who were following 
them, and by the dim light they could 
easily make out the forms of their pur- 
suers, who uttered loud shouts of joy 
when they saw La Fosse and his men. 
The old captain, when he saw that no 
hope of escape remained, drew up his 
men to await the enemy’s attack. He 
had only time to arrange everything 
when the free-lances came on with lev- 
elled spears. They met at this spot. 
La Fosse’s men fixed their lances against 
their shields in order to hold them more 
firmly, and advanced two steps. Then 
came the shock. Swords were broken, 
‘lances splintered, horses rolled upon the 
earth drawing down their heavily armed 
riders, who were crushed beneath the 
hoofs before they could rise. Wherever 
the onset was most fierce La Fosse was 
seen dealing blows with his heavy axe, 
before which man and horse went down 
as if struck by lightning. 
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“But why should I lengthen my story? 
They slew double their number of the 
enemy, but at last their brave leader 
fell, his head cloven by a blow from be- 
hind. This little fount was stained with 
his blood, as I am informed, and that is 
the cause for the name of the ‘ Bloody 
Fount,’ which the country people give it. 
When his men saw him fall they gave 
way. Their enemies followed them on 
their horses, riding them down and giv- 
ing no quarter. All their women escap- 
ed, but of eighty or a hundred men 
scarcely ten lived to carry to their friends 
intelligence of the action.” 


CHAPTER III. 


POLITICS OF PROVENCE, 


“By my faith !” said the knight, “that 
was a fierce encounter. But you have 
not told me the manner in which the be- 
siegers discovered the escape of their en- 
mies. How did that happen ?” 

‘‘T am entirely ignorant, Messire, but 
I imagine the sentinel bound by La 
Fosse to the tree, in some way gave the 
alarm.” 

“In my opinion he, too, should have 
been killed, for in secret expeditions it is 
necessary to take more care than in 
others. I have often remarked that the 
best arranged enterprizes fail from over- 
looking siight matters.” 

“ La Fosse would have done so, but he 
was persuaded by his companion to spare 
the soldier’s life.” 

* Come, René,” said the knight, touch- 
ing his horse with the spear. “If we 
delay any longer, we will not reach 
Nimes before midnight.” 

And after taking a last look at the old 


castle and the distant mountains, the 


travellers continued their journey. 


“Messire René,” said the knight, after 
going some way in silence, ‘‘ you several 
times spoke of a crusade proclaimed 
against the Albigeois. Are they, then, 
such detestable heretics as to be treated 
like Saracens ?” 


“Of that I am ignorant, Messire, re- 
plied his companion, “ but whether her- 
etics or not, his Holiness has declared 
them such, and that decides the matter. 
They greatly enraged the Pope, and 
when an army was levied against them a 
year or two ago, indulgences like those 
granted to warriors going to Palestine were 
promised them. If a band of free-lances 
or pillagers had ravaged the whole coun- 
try, killing the inhabitants, seizing their 
property and desecrating the very shrines 
of the saints, they had only to raise the 
banner of Christ against the heretics to 
receive full absolution, The Pope prom- 
ised Paradise to those who died in the 
holy cause, declaring that the death of 
the heretics was so agreeable to God, that 
all the sins of those who helped to de- 
stroy them would be pardoned.” 

“Cap de dieu! these people must be 
Pagans,” said the knight. 

“‘ They were certainly treated as such. 
But why did you ask me, Sir Raoul, for 
information in regard to this crusade? 
You must have known it before, for it 
was preached all over France.” 

“It is quite true,” replied the knight, 
“that I have heard of the disturbances 
in this part of France, but only by vague 
reports. The reason is, that much of my 
time has been spent upon the battle- 
field, or in some old castle or fort sur- 
rounded and besieged by the enemy. 
And now, Sire René, since you know 
that Iam ignorant of all that has been 
going on here in the south, continue to 


tell me of the Albigensean war. And, 


first, whose subjects are the Albi- 
gevis ?.” 

“ Alby and the neighbouring country 
belongs to the Count of Foix, but he is 
the vassal of Raymond VI. However, it 
was not only the people of the Albigeois 
who were persecuted; all the countries 
adjoining were invaded by the crusaders, 
particularly the Carcassonois, which is 
also a fief of the Count of Toulouse.” 

“I have heard,” said the knight, 
‘“‘ that Raymond was a great and power- 
ful lord,—in fact, almost a king here in 
the south.” 

“That is true, Messire,” replied his 
companion; “the Count is by far the 
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greatest seigneur in all this country. 
There are no territories from Avignon to 
Pau which acknowledge any other lord, 
and his dominions extend as far north 
as Querci, and the Agenois which once 
belonged to the English. The Count has 
shown so much love for his subjects and 
governed them so wisely, that he has 
only to give a signal for them to rise in 
arms from Lyonne to the Rhone, and 
beyond the Rhone, for the counts of 
Orange and Valence are his vassals. 
And yet, Messire, this man who is al- 
most a king in extent of territory, has 
been menaced and excommunicated by 
Pope Innocent, as if he had been the 
lord of only a few villages.” 

‘“‘And what has caused the Pope to 
take this step against a prince so power- 
ful as the Count ?” 


“On account of these heretics of Alby. 
As Raymond was lord paramount, the 
Pope wrote a letter, commanding him to 
exterminate the enemies of the church. 
The Count replied that the people which 
his Holiness wished to be destroyed were 
the most peaceable and obedient of all 
his subjects ; that he could not prevent 
their entertaining opinions different from 
those of the Catholics; and, finally, that 
he declined disturbing them. On re- 
ceiving this reply, the Pope excommuni- 
cated Raymond. Since that time letters 
have passed between them full of ran- 
cour and bitterness, such as is wonder- 
ful to see displayed by persons in their 
high stations. Innocent is very angry at 
the Count’s contempt for the sentence 
pronounced against him, and I think 
events are now taking place which will 
soon cause war in Languedoc,” 

“Ah, Sire René, do you think so?” 
said the knight, thoughtfully. “But you 
have not told me,” he continued, “ what 
is the faith of these Albigeois. Are they 
Mahometans ?” 

‘‘No, Messire. They are simply a sect 
who deny the pope’s descent from Saint 
Peter, and take every occasion to exclaim 
against the easy life and loose morals of 
the clergy. The truth is, that the holy 
fathers of Avignon, Toulouse, Narbonne, 
and the other great cities of Languedoc, 
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afford reason for these complaints. They 
live like princes, and their boldness is so 
great that they practice usury and other 
things forbidden by Christ, without any 
concealment.” 

“Ah, Mordieu! that is much the cha- 
racter of the holy fathers everywhere, 
and the Albigeois, in my opinion, show 
their sense by complaining; but look, 
René, the sun is setting, and we have not 
yet come in sight of Nimes. If we con- 
tinue thus I will not arrive at St. Giles 
until to-morrow, late in the evening.” 

“You are going to St. Giles, Messire?” 
said the minstrel. 

“Yes,” replied the knight. 
you ask ?” 

“Because I shail pass through that 
city to Aix, instead of going by the way 
of Tarascon.” 

“I thought, René, you were traveling 
to the court of Messire, the Viscount de 
Beziers,” 

“Oh, I shall not stay in Provence a 
long time,” replied the young man. “In 
three or four months I will return, for by- 
that time the court of love at Aix will 
have ended.” 

“A court of love!” said the knight.. 
“Ts that the cause of your journey ?” 

“Yes, Sir Raoul,” replied the young 
man, smiling. “I thought I had told 
you this when I met you at Marvejols. 
There will soon be great fétes and festi-. 
vals at Provence.” 

“Ah, Sir Troubadour,” said the knight, 
“it seems to me that these gentlemen, 
who spend so much time in perfuming 
their locks, and who wear only silken 
garments, would do much better by don- 
ning theirarmour and going to help King 
Philip in Brittany.” 

“This country is searcely considered a 
part of France, Messire, and the knights 
of the province do not stay at nome from 
aversion to fighting, but because the wars 
of King Philip with the English no way 
concern them.”” 

“ But, René,” said the knight, “with- 
out speaking further of the Provencals, 
tell me how it is that you who can handle 
a sword or lance have become a minstrel, 
when you could follow tke profession of 
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arms with more honour and better for- 
tune.” 

‘Because I prefer pleasure to glory, 
Messire,” replied the minstrel, laughing. 
‘‘ You, knights, go through heat and cold, 
enduring every hardship, and risking 
your life, for glory, which, after all, is 
only a name, whilst, I am enjoying my- 
self. Your movements are controlled, 
whilst I am free as air. I stay at one 
place until I am tired, then I go to ano- 
ther. I belong to no court, though I find 
a welcome at all. I have chosen this 
free life of pleasure, and I care nothing 
for glory.” 

“‘ And in time of war?” said the knight. 

‘Ah, in time of war I shall throw 
aside my lays, but until that time comes 
I shall not change my free and happy 
life, or part with my citale here.” 

As the minstrel spoke, the sun, which 
had been obscured by a curtain of white 
clouds, shone brightly for a moment, 
gleaming on the knight’s casque and 
armour, and making his shield appear 
like silver. 

When the travelers reached the top of 
the hillock, which they were ascending, 
they saw before them, at the distance of 
a quarter of a league, the city of Nimes. 

“Ah, Sir Raoul!” said the voice of 
the squire, from behind, “look what a 
fine city. I hope your lordship will stop 
there to sup.” 

“Certainly I shall stop,” said the 
knight, “if a good inn can be found,” 

“Then come, Sir Knight,” said the 
minstrel, “I know the best hostelry in 
the eity.” 

And they quickened the speed of their 
horses, and entered the gates, a few min- 
utes after two priests, upon mules, coming 
from the direction of Uzes. 

Soon after, they came to an inn which 
had for a sign a crescent just emerging 
from the clouds. 

“« This is the ‘hostel of the moor,’” said 
the minstrel, who had taken'the lead after 
entering the gates. ‘ The host will give 

syou good wine and supper at a reasonable 


3 charge, that is, understand me, reasona- 


‘ele for an inn-keeper. They are all 


vaggues by profession.” 


“Good !” said the knight. ‘A supper 
and a bed—I desire nothing more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE KNIGHT RELATES HIS ADVENTURES, 


As the three travelers came within ten 
paces of the inn, the two priests, who 
had entered, a short time before them, 
the gates of the city, came out of the 
door, followed by the landlord. The one 
who came first was a tall man, with a 
pale face and thin lips. Ile seemed bu- 
ried in thought. “Bring my mule,” said 
he, in a gentle tone. 

“It cannot be that your holiness in- 
tends departing to-night?” said the host. 
“The sun has already set.” 

But the priest seemed so lost in abstrac- 
tion as not to hear the landlord address 
him, After a moment he raised his eyes, 
and repeated, in a mild voice, ‘ My 
mule.” The host was going to reply, 
when the second monk, a man with deep- 
sunken eyes, and a fierce expression, laid 
his hand roughly on his shoulder, and 
ordered him to have the mules brought 
immediately. When the landlord turned 
round, his eyes met a frown on the 
monk’s face so dark and gloomy that he 
shuddered, and obeyed the order without 
further remonstrance. 

When the animals were brought the 
two priests mounted, the one quickly, the 
other with the same thoughtful air which 
had never left him, and set off at a trot. 

The landlord turned his eyes, and saw 
the knight and his companion, who had 
reached the door of the inn the moment 
when the two monks left it, His face 
immediately became smiling, and he 
made his guests a profound bow, 

““Ah, Messire René de Cerdon!” ex- 
claimed he, “you have then returned. 
Guillonet, sluggard! come take these gen- 
tlemen’s horses.” 

The knight dismounted, and throwing 
the bridle to his squire, entered the inn, 
with the minstrel. 

“Messire Raoul,” said the latter, ‘did 
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you take notice of the priest who mount- 
ed first, as we came to the door of the 
inn?” 

‘“‘No,” replied the knight, “I only saw 
that his face was a disagreeable one. 
You know him ?” 

“Tt was the Falquet of whom I spoke 
on the road.” 

“‘ Tow !—he who commanded the free 
lances at the encounter of the ‘Fount of 
Blood ?’” 

“The same. He was first a troubadour, 
then a chief of adventurers, and now he 
is a priest. Maitre Guillaume,” contin- 
ued the minstrel, turning to the host, 
““who was your other guest, the tall 
priest, pale and thoughtful ?” 

“IT can tell you, René,” said the knight: 
‘‘he was Messire Pierre de Bastelman.” 

“Ah!” 

““ Why are you astonished ?” 

“Ob, I have heard that this man, so 
pale and mild, is the fiercest of all the 
fanatics ; but no matter, here is the sup- 
per.” 

On the next morning the travelers left 
the gates of Nimes, as the high towers 
and battlements became gilded with the 
first rays of the sun.” 

‘* Messire,” said the minstrel, turning 
to the knight, “‘remember what you said 
last night at supper. You promised to 
tell me how you became the companion 
in arms of Messire Roger de Beziers at 
the age of eighteen.” 

“Listen, then, Maitre René—it will 
not take me long,” replied the knight. 
“It is now five or six years since I left 
’ the south of France for the service of 
King Philip; and at that time I was re- 
siding at the court of Count Raymond of 
Foix, a powerful lord. One day when 
the count was walking up and down in 
the hall of his palace at Foix, a messen- 
ger was announced from the Viscount de 
deziers, who, on being admitted, inform- 
ed Lord Raymond that he brought a let- 
ter from Messire Roger, his master. In 
this letfer the Viscount of Beziers in- 
formed the count that he was about to 
undertake an expedition against Godfrey, 
chief of a band of free lances, and that 
any knights or gentlemen, who desired to 


do so, might join the enterprife. The 
count despatched the herald back with 
his reply, and on the next day, early in 
the morning, set out for Carcassone, the 
place of meeting, with a troop of thirty 
knights. I was one of the party, fur I 
had just received the accolade. 

““This Godfrey, who was the cause of 
the expedition, was a free companion, 
who had committed great outrages on 
the lands of Foix and Toulouse. His 
men were called the ‘Black Band,’ be- 
cause they wore priests’ cassocks over 
their armour; and these black robbers 
had made themselves such a terror to the 
country, which they overran at their 
pleasure, that the Viscount de Beziers, 
hearing the continual complaints of his 
subjects, had collected at last his men-at- 
arms to march against him. The knights 
of Foix joined those of the viscount, and 
then began their march in the direction 
of Toulouse. The band amounted in all 
to nearly two hundred lances. 

“Tt was easy to trace the route of 
Godfrey, for wherever he had passed, 
dead bodies of peasants were seen, the 
houses were burnt, and the fields and 
vineyards were broken down by the hoofs 
of his horses. He was accustomed to 
travel in this manner straight across the 
country, in order to make his route as 
short as possible; and as his men were 
mounted on strong and swift horses, they 
often accomplished wonderful marches. 
The peasants imagined from this simple 
circumstance that he could be in different 
places at the same time, and this pro- 
cured the robber the surname of ‘Le 
Diable.’ 

“Our band came up with his own be- 
tween Toulouse and Ile en Jourdain, 
You may see by this that the adventurer 
was not wanting in boldness, for he pass- 
ed with his men under the very walls of 
Toulouse. When he saw that no hope of 
escape remained, he drew up his follow- 
ers to await our charge. They were 
nearly two hundred in number, and truly 
marshaled in this manner, each one wear- 
ing the black gown of a monk with the 
hood thrown back, they looked a formi- 
dable troop. When the Count of Foix 
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and the hord Roger saw their enemies, 
they took the lead and charged at a 
heavy gallop. 

““We were now s0 close that the orders 
of Godfrey to his followers were distinct- 
ly heard. These were to keep together 
and plant their lances steadily. Our 
band charged at a gallop, and despite 
the closeness of the enemy’s line, it was 
broken in a moment, and the fight be- 
came a hand to hand combat with swords 
and battle-axes. Messire Roger’s knights 
were brave and stout men-at-arms, but 
so likewise were the followers of Godfrey, 
and no man thought of basely flying; but 
when his lance was broken, caught his 
mace or axe and fought in close encoun- 
ter. As for myself, my lance and sword 
were both snapt in the beginning of the 
encounter, and as I had never before 
been in battle, the shouts and noise so 
bewildered me that I was nearly pierced 
by a lance thrust. But at that moment 
my eyes fell upon a mace at my saddle- 
bow. See, Maitre René,” said the knight, 
pointing to the weapon on the front of 
his saddle, ‘it was this one.” 

“Yes, Sir Raoul,” replied the knight’s 
companion; “but continue, for I am 
much interested by your narrative.” 

“Well, I was in the midst of the me- 
leé, defending myself and giving blows 
with my mace-at-arms, when I saw be- 
fore me the Viscount Roger, who was 
opposed to Godfrey himself. What would 
have been the result I am unable to say, 
for they were both good men-at-arms; 
but Messire Roger was struck on the 
head with a battle-axe from behind with 
such force that he was thrown from his 
saddle to the ground. I leapt down to 
raise him up, and at the same moment 
Godfrey spurred forward his horse to 
ride over him. The animal was within 
a yard of the viscount, when I struck 
him a blow on the head with my heavy 
mace. lle reared, stood for a moment 
erect, and then fell back upon his rider. 
Several of the robbers had seen the vis- 
count’s fall, but so likewise had our men, 
who now came to his aid. He soon re- 
covered his strength; but by the time he 
had taken a lance from a man-at-arms 


and mounted his horse, the free compan- 
ions, who had learnt the fall of Godfrey, 
began to fly. They were pursued but a 
short way, for many of our men had been 
killed, and those who were unwounded, 
were exhausted with fatigue. Many who 
came away from the battle alive were in 
such grievous plight, from wounds made 
by the swords and daggers of the enemy, 
that they never afterwards could bear 
arms. 

“This was the occasion of the compan- 
ionship of arms between myself and 
Messire Roger, Viscount de Beziers.” 

**Ah, Messire,” said the troubadour, 
who had listened so attentively that he 
seemed to hold his very breath, “it is, 
after all, a fine thing to be a knight.” 

“Ah, you think so? But do you see 
this suit of armor? It was that worn 
by the viscount at the encounter which I 
have just related.” 

“T know it is the custom of com- 
panions in arms to exchange weapons 
and arms, Messire; and what you now 
wear appears excellent.” 

‘*Certainly, none could be better,” said 
the knight. ‘See how the corselet yields 
to every motion. ’Tis hard as adamant, 
and yet causes no more fatigue than a 
velvet doublet.” 

“In this encounter of Ile en Jourdain, 
was Godfrey killed,” said the minstrel. 

“Not so. His horse held him down so 
tightly that he was unable to move hand 
or foot. He was found in this condition 
after the battle, and carried to Toulouse, 
where, after being shown to the people 
in an iron cage, he was hung. Thus 
perished this redobtable chief of the free 
Jances, who, for his cruelty, was called 
‘Godefroi Sans-pitie.’ ” 


CHAPTER V. 
ST. GILES. 


By this time the travelers had come in 
sight of St. Giles. In a little while they 
entered the town, and drew up at an inn 
recommended by the minstrel, who seem- 
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ed to have great knowledge of such mat- 
ters. 

On hearing that mass was being said 
at the cathedral, not far from the hostelry 
where they had stopped, the knight, like 
a good catholic, in spite of the fatigue of 
a four hours’ ride, went immediately with 
the minstrel to perform his devotions. 

In that age holy water was the great 
talisman for defeating the spells, conjura- 

tions and crafty devices of the evil one. 

- The cathedral was one of those mag- 
nificent Gothic buildings which it is so 
hard to believe the work of mere men, 
which we rather would suppose had risen 
at the touch of some fairy wand or Alad- 
din’s lamp, in a single night. 

In the calm and holy heads of the saints, 
and the tissue-work of delicate flowers 
carved in stone, the sculptor had exhaust- 
ed his art. 

As the knight and his companion drew 
near to the great portal of the church, 
they were filled with astonishment at 
what they saw and heard. In front of 
the cathedral and around the arched door 
were grouped a number of valets, armed 
squires and knights’ attendants, each 
holding the bridle of his master’s horse. 
Tt seemed that something was going on 
within thechurch which caused intense ex- 
citement in these groups. As the knight 
came near, he heard a deep murmur 
which came from the body of the church, 
mingled with the clash of arms, like that 
which issues from an army drawn up for 
battle. At this sound an explosion of 
fury proceeded from the groups who re- 
mained without; oaths and curses were 
heard on all sides, and in the midst of 
all this agitation, armed heels were heard 
striking upon the pavement of the nave, 
and the next moment a body of knights 
and noblemen, in shining armour, came 
out of the wide door. In front was an 
old lord, whose countenance became by 
turns flushed and pale with what seemed 
intense emotion. Behind him came a 
long retinue of knights and gentlemen, 
their faces cold and threatening. As he 
left the arched door, the old nobleman 
appeared to be suddenly carried away by 
a paroxysm of rage. He struck the flags 
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violently with his iron heel, and, grind- 
ing his teeth, uttered, in a voice low and 
hoarse, the words, “ Insolent priest !” 

This exclamation and gesture was seen 
by all and it raised a perfect tempest. 
Nothing was heard but furious cries and 
curses, and more than one sword flashed 
in the air. 

The general excitement was so great 
that a long time elapsed before the knight 
could find the meaning of this great up. 
roar and all these furious words; but 
when the cortége of lords and gentleman 
had mounted their horses and departed, 
he learnt from a squire what had hap- 
pened. The old nobleman he already 
knew from the minstrel, was Raymond 
VI., Count of Toulouse; and he was now 
informed that his anger was caused by 
the sentence just pronounced against him 
by Pierre de Castelnau, the pope’s legate, 
who had excommunicated him, absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance, and 
directly insulted him before his court. 

At the name of Pierre de Castelnau, 
René and the knight exchanged looks. 
The pope’s legate was the pale monk 
whom they had met at Nimes. After 
listening attentively to this account, the 
knight returned to the inn with his com- 
panion. The whole of the way he was 
asking himself if what he had heard 
could really be true—that the great and 
powerful count of Toulouse had been 
thus braved and insulted by a single 
priest, in his own dominions. 

As for the minstrel he had noted a cir- 
cumstance which escaped the knight’s 
attention. 

At the moment when Raymond uttered 
the fiery words, ‘‘Insolent priest,” he 
had seen two men of his suite exchange 
meaning glances, and this made him 
reflect. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MASTER JEHAN. 


On the evening of the same day which 
witnessed the excommunication of Count 
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Raymond, while the knight and his friend, 
the minstrel, were sitting at supper, the 
door opened, and a young man entered; 
holding in his hand a plumed cap, and 
dressed as a page. 

At the noise made by the opening door 
the knight raised his eyes, and uttered 
an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Ah, Fabien!” said he, “you come 
from my lord, the viscount?” 

“No, Messire Raoul,” replied the young 
man, smiling. ‘“ Lord Roger is at Taras- 
con, but he has given me this for you.” 

And he drew from the breast of his 
blue velvet coat a thin roll of white 
parchment, which the knight quickly 
took from his hand and read. 

In consequence of this letter, which 
was signed Roger, Vicompte de Beziers, 
the knight, on the following morning, an 
hour after sunrise, was again on the road 
going towards Tarascon. This time he 
was only accompanied by his squire, 
who came a step behind, carrying his 
master’s shield and lance. René, the 
troubadour, had remained at St. Giles, 
to await the viscount’s return, and to 
attend, as he said, to some of his affairs 
in that city. 

The road which the knight took fol- 
lowed the banks of the Rhone, which 
here is broad and deep, rushing along 
more rapidly as it nears the sea. The 
country had a lonely and deserted ap- 
pearance, and the silence was undisturb- 
ed, except by the scream of some solitary 
heron or water-fowl, which rose, fright- 
ened at their approach, 

They traveled in this manner for an 
hour, but at last the knight, weary, no 
doubt, with thinking, or with the monot- 
onous silence, turned his head and ad- 
dressed the squire: 

“‘ Jehan!” said he, “did you inquire at 
St. Giles, as I told you, the distance of 
Tarascon from that place?” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the squire, 
‘“‘from the host of the Black Horse Inn. 
It is only about six leagues.” 

“But six leagues!” said the knight, 
‘*then we may easily arrive in two or 
three hours,” 

‘Ah, Messire,” replied the squire, ‘‘be 








not too certain, for in this devil of a 
country everything is different from what 
it is in France. It may very easily be 
the case that these six leagues of Provence 
are equivalent to twelve French.” 

“Oh! you find fault with this country, 
do you?” 

“Very great fault, Sir Raoul,” replied 
the squire. ‘In fact, how does it compare 
with beautiful Touraine, where one has 
nothing to do but to enjoy himself, or lie 
down and sleep under some green poplar 
or aspen. Would that your lordship and 
his unworthy servitor were now in that 
fine region where such good wine can be 
had, where one can get more for a sou 
than a livre can buy in this cursed cli- 
mate,” 

**Quais! rascal!” said his master, ‘“‘was 
it not by your own desire I took you as 
my attendant, eh ?” 

“Sir,” replied the squire, ‘it was not 
that I wished to leave the country, but 
because I was compelled to do so, as your 
lordship is aware.” 

“T know quite well why you left Tou- 
raine. You belonged to a band of free 
lances, who pillaged the territories of the 
French and English by turns; and if 
they had made you prisoner you would 
have hung from the next tree, and not 
without deserving your fate or even a 
worse one.” 

“Nothing could be more true than 
what your lordship observes in regard to 
my pillaging the French and English, but 
I can never think that a free companion 
should be hung merely for selling his ser- 
vices to both sides. Ah, Messire, those 
were fine and glorious times when we held 
the castle of St. Maure in Touraine; not 
a day passed without our taking some fat 
abbot or rich merchant traveling to towns, 
and these were never allowed to depart 
’till they had paid three, five, or some- 
times as much as ten thousand frances by 
way of ransom. But no one has ever 
enjoyed continual good fortune, and we 
were soon obliged to give up St. Maure. 
After a fine campaign under that brave 
leader, Guillaume de Mirabeau, I left his 
troop because he went over to the English, 
andalso because I had collected agoodsum 
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of money; but as soon as I left the band 
all those whom I had robbed followed me 
like blood-hounds.” 

“And yet you complain of being out 
of their reach,”’ said the knight. 

‘‘Not so, Messire,” replied the squire, 
‘I only find fault with this country, not 
with the fact of my being in it, for that 
is out of my power to prevent. But 
what are even worse than the country it- 
self, are the people. It is true that 
Guillaume at times was a civil man, and 
had a well stored larder, but the host of 
St. Giles was another sort of person. The 
fact is, Messire, he was a brute-beast, 
nothing less.” 

* Bah!” said the knight, “you have 
got into some brawl, and he has beaten 
you.” 

“‘Oh, Messire!”’ replied the squire, 
reproachfully, ‘ beaten by an inn-keeper! 
Who is the miserable wretch that would 
attempt it?” 

“* Boaster.” 

“My lord, you do me injustice, for I 
have served badly more than one inn- 
keeper who has shown a want of respect 
fur your lordship, and even at St. Giles” — 

* At St. Giles !” 

“You might have observed my regard 
for your honor, Sir Raoul.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
knight. 

“‘T mean, Messire Raoul, that when you 
and Maitre René de Cerdon went to at- 
tend mass, I remained behind at the inn 
to have dinner prepared. Seeing whata 
miserable inn it was, I asked the host if 
there were none better in the city than 
his own. Instead of replying, the ca- 
naille only grumbled and called me a 
‘lazy valet,’ which is extremely insult- 
ing to a man who has fought for ten 
years together almost without taking off 
his harness. Nevertheless, I should have 
despised such a reply coming from one 
so much below me, if I had not reflected 
that insult offered to your lordship’s va- 
let, was one indirectly to himself, and 
the respect I entertained for my master’s 
honour compelled me to teach him po- 
liteness, by letting fall your lance across 
his shoulders.” 


“And then the inn-keeper and his 
scullions beat you with their shovels ?” 

“They never even attempted such a 
thing, and if they had, I am sufficiently 
strong to beat half a score of such fat 
animals. The host ran into the entry 
and closed the door; it was a long time 
before he came back. Oh! what a cow- 
ard |” 

“Tt was well for you that the landlord 
was such,” said the knight, “ otherwise 
you would have got a good beating, and 
then I must have continued my journey 
without you. However, a miserable inn- 
keeper is not to be taken as a specimen 
of the people of Languedoc, they are 
mean everywhere. Where are any braver 
knights or more noble gentlemen than 
those who followed my Lord Raymond ?” 

“Oh, Messire, that is quite true. They 
seemed as fierce and as bold as one could 
wish. If there is any fault to be found, 
it is that they are too ferocious. It was 
a fine sight to see them prancing by on 
their beautiful black horses, covered with 
trappings of golden cloth. Oh, they 
were a proud and haughty troop!” 

“The gentlemen of Languedoc are as 
noble as any in Enrope, and I have never 
seen knights more brave in battle.” 

“Without doubt, Messire, they are 
men of valor; but there are also priests 
who are very brave, Messire de Castelnau 
for instance.” 

“Oh! you have been told of this af- 
fair—but I might have known it would 
be in every one’s mouth.” 

“Messire de Castelnau is, without 
doubt, a brave man; but, if I were in 
his place, I should put on a good coat-of- 
mail and a steel corselet under my cas- 
sock ”’— 

“Cordieu! what are you saying?” 

“Such as would turn the stroke of a 
dagger !” 

“Muster Jehan,” said the knight, 
‘you speak nonsense. No one would be 
so impious as tv attack a priest, and now 
be so good as to remain silent, for such is 
my will.” 

The squire bowed, The fact was, his 
last words had made the knight thought- 
ful. 
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As for Jehan, deprived of the power 
to speak by his master’s command, he 
began to think of the fine country which 
he had left behind in coming to the south, 
and of all the agreeable adventures he 
had gone through. 

In a little while his mournful reflec- 
tions were checked by the sight of a hos- 
telry on the side of the road, which his 
master was about to pass without notice. 

“* Messire,” said he to his master, “ are 
you not going to stop? We have travel- 
led two hours, and the horses want rest. 
Besides, we can reach Tarascon without 
difficulty by evening.” 

“* Let us stop then,” replied the knight, 
drawing in his rein at the door of the 
hostelry. 

The squire took the bridle of his mas- 
ter’s horse, and the knight entered the 
inn, passing by an attendant holding two 
of those Poictevin mules which the priests 
of the time particularly valued for their 
gentleness and beauty. At the door he 
stood aside in order to make way for two 
priests who were coming out; and beneath 
the black cowl of the first he recognized 
the same monk who had departed from 
Nimes so late in the evening—Father 
Pierre de Castelnau. His companion was 
a monk of the lower orders, whom he had 
taken for an attendant. 

The knight looked with great curios- 
ity at this man who had but the day 
before hurled the thunders of excommu- 
nication against Raymond of Toulouse, 
the greatest lord of the south, yet, who 
now seemed mild and humble—whose 
countenance expressed only charity and 
benevolence. 

He entered the inn and called for wine, 
as the monks mounted their males, about 
to depart. 

In a short time the host brought in the 
wine, and the knight was about to raise 
a glass to his lips when he heard the 
clatter of hoofs at the door, mingled with 
the sound of voices. 








CHAPTER VII. 


THE ASSASSINATION, 


The next moment a cry of agony was 
heard, which chilled his blood. The cup 
dropped from his hand, and the knight 
became pale with fear, for this ery of an- 
guish seemed as if uttered by one of the 
damned. He ran to the window, and 
then the meaning of the sound was ex- 
plained. The monk who had just left the 
inn lay upon the ground in a pool of 
dark blood, while two cavaliers were seen 
galloping in the direction of the river at 
high speed. Before the knight reached 
the door they had struck their recoiling 
horses and plunged in. The Rhone was 
so broad and rapid at this point that it 
was madness to attempt to swim it, but 
the two horsemen made the leap without 
hesitating a moment. The horse of one 
of them was entirely free from armour; 
not so that of the other cavalier, who, 
like his steed, was covered with iron. 
The situation of these men was so peril- 
ous that all eyes were attracted to their 
fate. 

The animal in war-harness began to 
flag, and his neck sunk gradually till his 
head alone was seen above water. Then 
a large wave came and passed entirely 
over both horse and rider, but they again 
emerged. It was for the last time, The 
rider clung to the drowning animal, who 
uttered a neigh of fear. Another large 
wave came and passed over their heads, 
and then they were seen no more. 

In the meanwhile the other cavalier 
had reached one of the three islands 
which here obstruct the current, and dis- 
appeared. 

The attention of all was now attracted 
to the murdered priest, who lay back sup- 
ported in the arms of his attendant. The 
blood flowed from two wounds in his side 
and a third in the breast, where the dag- 
ger still remained. He was raised and 
carried into the hostelry. Every one be- 
lieved him dead, but the next moment he 
opened his eyes and gazed around. 

Hlis pale lips moved faintly. ‘‘ Where 
am 1?” whispered he in a low but dis- 
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tinct voice. “Oh!” he murmured the 
next moment, his recollection returning 
as he was about to expire—“ God is 
good! I die—a martyr.” Then, with- 
out another word, he fell back and ex- 
pired. 

“Oh, God will punish his murderer!” 
cried the priest who supported his head. 
A low murmur came from the by-stand- 
ers, who all then left the room one by 
one, 

The knight went towards the stables 
where his horses were standing, and mo- 
tioned to the squire to lead them to the 
door while he went to pay his expenses, 
Only one feeling prompted him, and that 
was an instinctive desire to leave the 
place where this horrible crime had been 
committed. He entered the inn to pay 
his score, which he was about to do when 
he heard the monk’s despairing ery, 
which still rang in his ears. Just as he 
had gone in a party of knights, ten or 
twelve in number, came down the road 
from Tarascon at a gallop. When they 
came opposite the inn they halted, and 
some of them dismounted. 

Their leader was a young man of noble 
countenance, bright blue eyes, and a per- 
fect horseman. 

At the instant when the troop stopped 
at the door of the inn, the knight appear- 
ed at the threshold. The young noble- 
man threw himself from his horse and 
ran towards him, exclaiming, ‘’Tis he!” 

“*Messire Roger!” said the knight with 
surprise. 

* Raoul!” exclaimed the young man, 
and they embraced like two friends who 
have met after a long separation—joy 
beaming from their faces. 

““What has happened?” said the vis- 
count; “‘we saw two cavaliers who threw 
themselves into the Rhone, and there 
must be reason for their doing so in such 
weather.” 


“Oh,” said the knight, “that is why 
they plunged into the river instead of 
galloping on. They saw you.” 

“Doubtless,” replied the viscount, “but 
Raoul, what has happened? I see by 
your countenance that something has 
disturbed you.” 

“Come and see,” said the knight, lead- 
ing him towards the door of the inn 
which they entered. The poniard still 
remained in the monk’s side. His at- 
tendant had covered his face with the 
cowl. The viscount de Beziers drew it 
back. At the sight of the cold and pale 
features he shuddered. “ Pierre de Cas- 
telnau!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ What does this 
mean.” The knight told him what had 
happened at St. Giles, and how the priest 
had been murdered in consequence. Le 
saw the viscount’s eyes fixed on the po- 
niard, of which only the handle remained 
visible, which was formed by an eagle’s 
head of steel. 

“What do you look at so attentively, 
my lord ?” said he. 

‘“* At the poniard,” replied the viscount, 
pointing to it. 

“* What is remarkable about the wea- 
pon, Messire ?” 

“This, Raoul, that I know its owner ; 
but come, let us mount and return to St. 
Giles.” They then left the inn. 


On the next day the body of Pierre de 
Castelnau was buried with great pomp in 
the Cathedral of that city, in which he 
had uttered the denunciations which 
caused his death. 

His murderer took refuge in the Pyre- 
nees. He had revenged the insult offer- 
ed to his sovereign, Raymond VI., as 
Hugh de Morvil and his companions had 
done that offered to Henry IT, by Thomas 
Becket. 

Feudal devotion could go no further. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE SOUTHERN MAN. 
BY W. H. HOLCOMBE, M. D. 


Is the festive banquet spread ? 
Shail merry Bacchus reign ? 
Is it whiskey pale or brandy red? 
Is it claret or champagne ? 
Clink your glasses O, 
Tipple it while you can; 
But, boys! I’m thinking, for social drinking, 
There’s none like the Southern man! 


Is it a friend who needs 
The help of words or gold? 
Is it a sight of woe that pleads, 
Or a tale of sorrow told? 
Hearts and purses wide! 
Scatter whate’er you can; 
But for generous living and cheerful giving, 
There’s none like the Southern man! 


Is it the fiddle you hear ? 
The ball-room in a glow; 
With handsome lads and ladies dear, 
Smiling all in a row? 
Call the figures loud! 
Trip it light as you can; 
But for graceful dancing, till morn advancing, 
There’s none like the Southern man! 


Is it a fight on hand? 
For sacred cause or none— 
For a silly word or Fatherland? 
With a dozen foes or one? 
Clear the ring, my boys! 
Battle it while you can; 
But for gallant bearing and reckless daring, 
There’s none like the Southern man! 


Is it a lass to woo? 
Some idol to adore— 
Amongst the black eyes or the blue, 
The rich belles or the poor? 
Ladies! mark my words, 
And profit if e’er you can: 
For ardent loving and faithful proving, 
There’s none like the Southern man! 


Is it the just and right ? 
Is it the good and true? 
Aid it and bless it with all your might, 
Whether it’s old or new. 
Give it heart and hand! 
Uphold it the best you can: 
But for honest dealing, and true, good feeling, 
There’s none like the Southern man! 
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LIFE AND LITERATURE IN JAPAN. 


For weeks past the newspapers have 
teemed with accounts of the nation’s 
tawny guests. How they crossed the 
Pacific, how they were received in San 
Francisco, how they crossed the Isthmus, 
came to New York and had to go back 
to Norfolk, their trip up the Potomac in 
the steamboat ‘ Philadelphia,” their arri- 
val at the Navy Yard in Washington, the 
magnificent display of civic and military 
companies, of Senators, Menibers of Con- 
gress, Judges, Generals, strangers, ne- 
groes, and rowdies that attended them 
up Pennsylvania Avenue on their way to 
Willard’s—all this has been made known 
to the public. Also everything they 
said, did, and thought, after they were 
quartered at Willard’s—their habits of 
life, their costumes, presents for the 
Government, the way they looked into 
the kitchen, the laundry, what they had 
for breakfast, dinner and supper, and 
how they disposed of it. These things 
have been minutely detailed by those in- 
defatigable and imaginative gentlemen, 
the Washington Correspondents. Har- 
per and Leslie had their artists in con- 
stant attendance, and the former went so 
far as to employ the veritable Major 
Jack Downing to write letters about the 
wonderful Japanese. 

It was the misfortune of the writer of 
this article to pass the “‘ Japs,” as the 
people of Washington call tiem famil- 
iarly, on their way up the Potomac. 
The “Mount Vernon” coming down at 
full speed passed the “ Philadelphia” also 
at full speed, flags flying and drums 
beating. There was a simultaneous hur- 
rah from both boats, a fleeting glimpse 
of some yellow faces, and all was over. 
We afterwards had a better view of them 
at Willard’s, inspected their dresses and 
their visages, listened to their broken 
English, wondered at the odd method of 
dressing their long coal-black hair, ad- 
mired their dark, intelligent eyes, and 
even went so far as to follow them up 
the Avenue until our curiosity, like that 
of the good people of Washington, was 
thoroughly satisfied. 


At the time we write, they are still in 
Washington, very anxious to get back 
home, and much afraid that some trick 
is to be played upon them. Hundreds of 
beautifully-wrought boxes and curious 
coins are offered for sale by the Card- 
Writer at Willard’s, and Japanese fans, 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar in 
price, are to be had at various stores in 
the city. The Princes and Magnificos 
are rarely seen in the streets, but the 
servants have become so common a spec- 
tacle that nobody but strangers and boys 
care now to follow them about. One of 
these servants, called “Tommy,” is the 
principal object of attraction, He is 
very quick-witted, speaks English tolera- 
bly well, and makes himself prodigiously 
agreeable to the ladies. 

It is not necessary to repeat the stale 
history of the Islands that constitute the 
Kingdom ‘or Empire of Japan. Our 
readers are familiar with the statistics of 
population, and indeed with almost 
everything relating to the Japanese. 
Ever since Consul-General Harris be- 
gan to reside.in that far-off country, the 
American people have looked vpon Ja- 
pan as a Yankee province. And not 
without cause. For it cannot be denied 
that the masterly diplomacy of Consul 
Harris has already placed the United 
States in a commanding position before 
the Japanese, and, if his life is spared, as 
we fervently trust it may be, it must 
follow, “as the day the night,” that 
within a very few years the intimacy, 
personal and commercial, between the two 
nations will be of the warmest and most 
beneficial character. In the space of a 
twelvemonth or two, the American Gov- 
ernment has done what the Dutch and 
Portugese failed to do after a century of 
intercourse with these secluded people, 
and itis but fair to infer that Brother 
Jonathan’s natural shrewdness will never 
cease to act until he has “‘ mastered the 
situation.” 

Our purpose in this article is simply 
to allude to a few of the Japanese traits, 
to show something of their life, and to 
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close with a brief account of their liter- 
ature. In making up the article, we 
have consulted “ Lord Elgin’s Mission,” 
published by the Harpers, and the pleas- 
ant book, entitled ‘Japan and her Peo- 
ple,” by Andrew Steinmetz. 

One of the most notable events, to us 
of the Tobacco States, which have oc- 
curred in connection with the visit of the 
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JAPANESE PIPE, 


will give some idea of the difference be- 
tween Japanese pipes and our own. 
Their pipes are worn buttoned to their 
dress near the waist. The stem is gen- 
erally made of a reed, with a mouth- 
piece of brass or composite metal elab- 
orately chased, anda bowl of the same 
material, but absurdly small to our no- 
tions. A pipe contains merely a whiff ; 
a pinch of tobacco is rolled up to the 
size of a pea, and one long, soothing in- 
halation completes the process; as in 
the East, generally, the smoke is re- 






Ambassadors, was the presentation by 
the Hon. Thomas S. Bocock of three 
packages of tobacco, prepared expressly 
for the purpose by Messrs. Whitehead 
and Cabell of Lynchburg, Va. The Am- 
bassadors seemed delighted with the 
gift, as indeed they ought to have been, 
for, we dare be sworn, they never smok- 
ed such tobacco before. The cut below 
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CASE, AND POUCH. 


tained for some time in the lungs. The 
apparatus being constantly at hand, a 
Japanese will smoke fifty such pipes 
in a morning, and do no big smok- 
ing at that. The tobacco is of a pale 
yellow colour, not unlike Turkish, 
except in being cut more finely, and 
having a more delicate flavour. Accus- 
tomed to this tobacco, it is to be feared 
that our Virginia tobacco will be too 
strong for them. 

Tobacco suggest negroes, and negroes 
suggest banjos. Here is a picture of a 





A SAMSIE OR LUTE, 
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Japanese banjo—in other words a samsie 
or lute, It is not “ picked” like the 
banjo, but played with a thin slip of 
wood, and is as necessary an accomplish- 
ment among the fair sex as the piano is 
with us. 

The national religion of Japan, which 
dates from the earliest period, is that of 
Sinsyn, or “ Faith of the Gods.”” The 
votaries are called Sin-toos, and its tem- 
poral head is the Mikado, or Spiritual 
Emperor, whose functions are very sim- 
ilar to those of the Pope. The Ja- 
panese idols are very small. Tere is one 
of them, taken from a native drawing. 














_—— 


A JAPANESE DIVINITY (FROM A NATIVE 
DRAWING. ) 


Siebold denies that the Japanese believe 
in a devil at all, although they hold, ac- 
cording to Oliphant, a religious festival 
in his honour. -He—the devil, not Oli- 
phant—is said to be black, white, red, 
or green, just as he pleases, Kemfer 
says the only idea the Japanese have of 
the devil is in the likeness of a fox. 


The “Japs” are great tea-drinkers. 
Mr. Oliphant tells us that he ventured 
on one occasion into the kitchen to see 
how they made tea and did their cooking 
generally, but a strong-minded old wo- 
man, armed with a large soup-ladle, 
showed him the door. The accompany- 
ing illustration, taken on the spot by 


Mr. Bedwell, will give a good idea of the 
public tea rooms, and .of the costume of 
the attendants. 


|For Plate see next page.| 


The complexions of many of the girls 
here represented were quite as fair as 
those of American ladies, In waiting, 
their manners are graceful and respect- 
ful. Almost everything is served in 
lacquer ware, and is presented in rev- 
erential attitude. The guests sit about 
on the mats till they have done dinner, 
when they lie down to smoke, sip tea, 
and digest. The varnish with which the 
lacquer is composed is said to be poison- 
ous. Not only is it perfectly free from 
any injurious effects on this account, but, 
although the hottest tea may be served in 
lacquer cups, it is impossible to detect 
the slightest flavour of the varnish, 


The Japanese method of dressing the 
hair has been alluded to. The head is 
shaved on the crown, and the side and 
back hair brought forward in a roll 
about the thickness of a small sausage, 
to the top of the forehead; here it is 
firmly gummed down with a kind of 
bandoline, in the making of which the 
Japanese are very proficient. Wigs are 
common in the shops, but are only worn 
as a part of a masquerade dress. The 
cut below represents one of their wigs. 





A JAPANESE WIG. 


Oliphant says, “‘ not a particle of hair 
is ever allowed to appear on their faces.” 
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This may be true of the Japanese at 
home, but in Washington we saw one 
who had turned out a very respectable 
moustache. 

The system of municipal government 
in the cities of Japan is very perfect. 
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INTERIOR OF TEA-GARDENS. 


There is a mayor, deputies to assist him, 
and a class of officials who seem to be 
the intermediaries between the people 
and the authorities. Every street has 
its magistrate, who is expected to settle 
all disputes, to know the most minute 
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details of the private and public affairs 
of every creature within his jurisdiction, 
as reported to him by spies, and to keep 
an accurate record of births, deaths, and 
marriages. Ile is responsible fur all 
broils and disturbances, and for the good 


cond@ct of the street generally. Ile 
has any number of constables under 
him. The streets are patrolled at night 
by the inhabitants themselves, in parties 
of two or three. The accompanying en- 
graving speaks for itself. The perspec- 
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tive, it will be observed, is well dene, 
and much better than our Saxon fathers 
could do. 

Astronomy has been cultivated with 
much success in Japan, but the chrono- 














logical system based upon their astro- 
nomical observations is in the highest 
degree complicated. Ilere is a group of 
native astronomers, with a peculiar in- 
strument devised by themselves. 





JAPANESE ASTRONOMERS, (FROM A NATIVE DRAWING.) 


The science of astronomy leads us very 
naturally to literature, and we close with 
the extract, heretofore promised, from 
Mr. Steinmetz’s book : 


“The Japanese printers keep the mar- 
ket well supplied with cheap, easy books, 
intended for the instruction of children, 
or people of the poorer classes. The edi- 
tions or impressions of books of a higher 
order appear to be uncommonly numer- 
ous. Most of these books are illustrated 
and explained with frequent woodcuts, 
which are engraved on the same wdod- 
blocks with the type. Like the Chinese, 
they only print on one side of their thin 
paper. An imperial cyclopzdia, printed 
at Meako, in the Mikado’s palace, is 
most copiously embellished with cuts. 


“ According to Balbi, the libraries at 


Jeddo and Meako contain 150,000 vol- 
umes. 


“ All are agreed that reading is a fa- 
vourite resource and recreation with both 
sexes, and that the Dairi, or court of the 
Mikado, is eminently a learned, literary 
court. 

“Tt is said that few sights are more 
common in Japan, during the sunny 
seasons of the year, than that of a group 
of ladies and gentlemen seated by a cool 
running stream, or in a shady grove, 
each with a book in hand. Whatever 
their literature may be, it is evident that 
it delights them, and that it has polished 
their manners. 


“It is scarcely fair to judge of the 
literature of any country by mere trans- 
lations. The difficulty of so judging is 
vastly increased when the language of 
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the original writer and that of the trans- 
lator differ so entirely as does the Ja- 
panes from Dutch, German, French, Eng- 
lish, or any European dialect. Then 
again, we possess as yet but very few 
and fragmentary translations from the 
Japanese of any kind. In this our un- 
informed condition, it appears to have 
been rather premature in any English 
writer to sit in judgment on the litera- 
ture of these people. The few speci- 
mens of their histories or annals have 
been called jejune, trivial, and monoto- 
nous ; the specimens of their geographi- 
cal works dry and dull. But in the mul- 
tiplicity of native authors and books, the 
best may not have been chosen, or the 
very few Europeans who have tried their 
hands at the task may not have been the 
best translators.’ 

‘* It is said that every Japanese is fond 
of quoting poetry, and enlivening his 
conversation with verse. So far he seems 
to be a perfect Doctor Pangloss. But of 
the metre, or rhyme, or construction of 
Japanese poetry, we can scarcely be said 
to know anything. It appears pretty 
evident that their poets delight in point, 
antithesis, epigrammatic turns, and what 
we call concetti, or conceits. 

“They have many historical ballads, 
which are said to be not very unlike our 
Chevy Chase. In the preface of a work 
entitled the Tale of the Six Folding 
Screens, occurs the following quaint and 
characteristic passage : 

‘** The reader will find in this book 
nothing about fighting with enemies, or 
about conjurors or magical works, or 
fairy discourses, or jackals, or wolves, or 
toads: nothing abodt pedigrees, or jew- 
els, or any other lost property. LIlere are 
no stories of confusion between the 
names of father and son, or elder and 
younger brother; no sealed-up boxes, or 
hair-pins, or mysterious revelations of 
the gods and Budhas, by means of 
dreams; no mortal swords pointed against 
each other; nothing which makes the 
blood run cold can at all be found in it. 
Convinced of the incorrectness of the 
adage, that ‘Men and folding screens 
cannot stand unless they be bent,’ we 
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have here hastily put together, upon this 
perishable paper, covered with figures, 
the brief notes of good counsel, as a bor- 
der or frame, to the tale of six such fold- 
ing screens under the new forms of this 
transitory world, who have wholly dis- 
dained to bend; and we publish the 
same to the world.’ 

“In their Mirror of Female Education, 
published at Jeddo, in 1834, we have 
pictures of female occupations and pas- 
times; pictures of ladies at their toilette, 
and others showing how they ought to 
behave theimselves in company; in fact, 
a perfect Japanese ‘ interior.’ 

“The Japanese have the counterpart 
of our very useful lines : 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 


but they do not make up the months of 
the year as we do. Here is the curi- 
osity : 


Si yo dai mi o 

Mou sio ni nikou mo ou, 
Nanats ou bo si 

I ma si kou si re ba 

Si mo no si ya wa 81. 


‘“* These lines contain the names of all 


the Japanese months of thirty days, as 
well as those that have but twenty-nine 
days. Yet the same verses being read 
in their ballad sense, signify— 


‘“** All the grandees of the empire ab-- 


horred the bear (the arms of Yamassiro, 
which are seven stars;) let it shine no 
more; itis a happy event even for the 
lowest servants.’ 


“They appear to have a great many 
of these aids to memory, some of their 
verses fixing the dates of historical 
events, like the late Dr. Valpy’s chro- 
nology in rhyme, which we learned by 
heart in our school-boy days, and which 
still clings to our memory in spite of the 
mediocrity of its verse: 


Through sixteen centuries the revolving 
sun, 
And summers fifty-six his course had run, 
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When sinful man drew Heaven’s just ven- 
geance down, 

In one wide deluge the whole earth to 
drown, &c. 


** Some of their poems seem to consist 
of religious dogmas or moral apothegms. 
The following might have been uttered 
by a pious Christian : 


Kokoro da ni makoto, 

No mitri ni kana fi nabo 

I! no ra tsoe to te mo kami, 
Jamo mo ramoe. 


Upright in heait be thou and pure, 
~ Se shall the blessing of God 

Through eternity be upon thee ; 

Clamorous prayers shall not avail, 

But truly a clear conscience, 

That worships and fears in silence. 


**Many of these prose tales and ro- 
mances appear to be exceedingly inter- 
esting, and far more imaginative, and at 
the same time more natural, than the 
general run of Oriental narrations. I 
have given some short specimens, and 
more will be found in the works of Tit- 
singh. Japanese gentlemen throw off, at 
their festive meetings, rhymed toasts, 
-like Italian improvisatori, 


‘*The dramas, which so attract and 
fascinate the Japanese, are said to admit, 
iin one and the same piece, a Shaksperian 
mixture of the tragic and comic, and to 
bid a bold defiance to what classicists and 
the French of the old school call the 
‘Unities.’ They think nothing of pass- 
ing, in the twinkling of an eye, from one 
island to another, or from Japan to China 
or Corea, or from earth to Heaven, or to 
uthe regions under the earth. These 
-Biays are generally founded on national 
history or tradition, presenting the ex- 
plaits, loves and adventures of Japanese 
heroes and gods. Some of them may be 
called didactic, as they are designed to 
illustrate and enforce certain moral pre- 

-cepts. QTheir general tendency is said 
; to. be elevating, patriotic, and excellent ; 
but they eometimes exhibit, in broad and 
revolting light, the unfavourable features 


of the national character; such as a de- 
moniacal passion of revenge, and a fond- 
ness for witnessing punishments and tor- 
tures. M. Fisscher saw, on the stage, 
at Osacca, the representation of one of 
their punishments by torture, which he 
describes as astoundingly cruel. 

“It appears that more than two ac- 
tors are seldom, if ever, upon the stage 
at the same time. The theatres are very 
large, and to fill them with their voices, 
the actors have a sad habit of roaring 
and ranting. As in the old times, in 
England and every other European coun- 
try, the female parts are filled, not by 
actresses, but by smooth-chinned boys. 
This we believe to arise, in Japan, from 
the excessive fatigue attendant on the 
profession, to which no woman’s strength 
would be equal. The players begin busi- 
ness soon after the hour of noon, and 
seldom leave off until late at night. The 
actor is most esteemed who can most 
frequently change parts in the same 
piece, in the manner of Charles Mathews, 
vf facetious and yet of mournful mem- 
ory. The ‘stars,’ or very great favour- 
ites, are said to be enormously paid. 
But the profession is held in great con- 
tempt, the Japanese maintaining that 
the man who will give up his own char- 
acter to assume that of another, for pay 
and profit, can have no sense of honour. 
As a natural consequence of their ban 
and proscription, the Japanese actors are 
the most immoral, licentious, and de- 
praved people in the empire. 

“But the most singular point of all 
that has been told us about the Japanese 
stage is the order of performance. Three 
long pieces are frequently represented on 
the same day ; not, as with us, one after 
the other, in wholes, but in portions ; 
namely, first, the first act of one, then 
the first act of a second, then the first 
act of a third; then, returning to the 
first play, the second act of it, and, suc- 
cessively, the second acts of the second 
and third plays, and so on till all the 
three plays are played out. By this cu- 
rious arrangement, any of the audience 
who wish only to see one of these pieces, 
or who have not patience to sit out the 
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whole, may withdraw to attend to busi- 
ness or to other diversion, or to smoke 
their pipes and drink rice-beer, whilst 
the dramas they have no wish to see take 
their turn on the stage; and they can 
then return, refreshed, to see and hear 
the next act of their favourite play. It 
is said, however, that the Japanese la- 
dies seldom avail themselves of this 
facility, having no objection to sit out all 
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the three intermingled pieces, and em- 
ploying some of their time in changing 
their dresses in the manner already re- 
lated. Little more is known of their 
theatres, except that, in general, the ac- 
tors are magnificently attired, and change 
their dresses on the stage still more fre- 
queutly than the ladies change theirs in 
the boxes.” 





A HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 


Aseach distinct and radiant star, 


With splendors all its own, 


Has rays of light which meet, combine, 


And mingle into one; 


As streams whose waters once have met, 


Will thus flow on forever, 


So we are linked in blended ties, 


No iron grasp can sever. 


In earlier years when we were young, 


So gaily flew the hours, 


That time made music as he touched 


That little cot of ours ; 


The light which shed its halo round, 


Our glad and cheerful hearth, 


Had all the rainbow tints which make 


An Eden home on earth. 


So smiling was our sunny sky, 


So softly it bent o’er us, 


That life lay like yon golden cloud, 


All beautiful before us ; 


The winds sent forth their balmiest breath, 


Fresh from the fragrant spring, 


And, blessed ourselves, we loved and blessed, 


Each moving, living thing. 


I saw love sparkling in your eye, 


Its smile upon your lip, 


While grace and beauty with you moved, 


In mute companionship ; 
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No harsh reproach, no selfish wish, 
No word nor look unkind, 
E’er cast its shadows on the heart, 


Its gloom upon the mind. 


I loved you then, my peerless wife, 
With a warm and gushing heart, 

Untutored in life’s chilling ways, 
Its worldcraft or its art ; 

No puerile fancy led me on, 
No lure of gold and pelf; 

I loved you for your noble soul— 


I loved you for yourself. 


Since then a dreary change has come, 
We're in life’s “ yellow leaf,” 

The silver threads are in our hair, 
And in our bosoms—grief ; 

The storm has swept across our path, 
We’ve felt the world’s cold frown, 

And on the waves of an unknown sea, 


Our bark is floating—down. 


And well we feel we are passing now 
To an “undiscovered bourne,” 

Where the weary cease from troubling, 
The sorrowing cease to mourn ; 

Then, let us plight our faith anew, 
Alike, in age and youth, 

Unshaken in our constancy, 


Unyielding in our truth. 


If the voice will sometimes falter, 
And the brow be overcast, 

And the spirit droop in sadness 
O’er the memories of the past; 

Our hearts, dear love, are still the same, 
Despite the flight of years,— 

Or if they are changed—like sunset’s glow— 


Are warmer in their tears. 


November 1st, 1858. 
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NOT A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY MABEL, 


“T have known her all the days of her 
life ; she will be very kind to you. Bea 
good girl, and you will always have home 
and friends, Write to us often—don’t 
forget. Good-bye. God bless you, Edna!” 
For a moment the aged pastor’s hand 
rested, as in benediction, upon the bowed 
head of the young girl. Tears filled her 
eyes, but the contraction of her brows, 
and rigid compression of her lips, showed 
that whatever her heart-struggle might 
be, she was resolved to exert all her 
strength in a mighty effort to appear calm. 

As the train swept out from’ the termi- 
nus she could not help turning to cast a 
last glance at the dear river upon whose 
banks had been spent all the Spring days 
of her life, and upon whose bosom she 
had dreamed away so many happy, happy 
hours. And the shrieking locomotive 
dashed on and on, till river and town, 
and quiet church-yard lay far behind; 
but still the young girl stood gazing back, 
-as if through mists of tears and falling 
rain, and shrouded distance, she could 
yet see the dearly loved scenes of child- 
hood. For awhile her thoughts rested 
on the bright river, then came thronging 
memories of the pleasant town, and then 
—No, no, poor Edna was not a heroine— 
she shrank back from the window and 
shuddering, wept aloud. Many pitying 
eyes were turned upon her, but grief is 
sacred and words of sympathy at such a 
moment are intrusive, and although kind- 
ness was in every heart, no one ap- 
proached the weeping stranger. Poor 
child! much had she borne, much she 
could bear, but the kisses of the dying 
are not soon forgotten, and orphanhood 
was very new and very terrible to little 
Edna. 

Until within the past year, her young 
life had been unclouded. Her father 
was one of those unenvied people, “too 
honest to grow rich,” but being the 
happy husband of an unambitious wife, 
and having only one child, he found it 
not hard, while health lasted, to keep 





cheerful plenty in his humble home, and 
although year after year found him still 
toiling at the desk of a hard employer, 
few men could be lighter-hearted, or 
better satisfied with fortune’s alottment 
than was Wilson Raymond. But sick- 
ness came, and then death. Yellow fever 
raged throughout the land, and among 
the first dug graves of that terrible season 
were those of Wilson Raymond and his 
wife. Upon Edna, too, the scourge fell, 
but Providence decreed that yet more 
years should be added to the days of her 
life, and although so terribly bereft, she 
was not left friendless. Mr. Campbell, 
the good minister who had been the last, 
best earthly friend of her parents, now 
took charge of the young orphan and re- 
solved to do all in his power to promote 
both her spiritual and ‘temporal welfare. 
Having a large family, and possessing 
but a small portion of the world’s wealth, 
he could not offer her a permanent home 
under his own roof, but he did what 
seemed better, he sent her to live with 
one who was able and willing to befriend 
her. Mrs. Stuart was his favourite niece, 
and in consigning his young ward to her 
care, he felt satisfied that he was doing 
well, and, indeed, he was not mistaken. 

It was nearly midnight when Edna 
reached the strange city wherein was to 
be her future home. Dr. Stuart’s car- 
riage awaited her at the station, and in a 
few minutes she stood within the house 
of her new patroness, who gave her most 
kind welcome. Can we wonder that the 
timid orphan shed many tears that night? 
But, even while her heart ached with 
sorrowful rembrance of the beloved dead, 
and the unreturning past, she was not so 
wrapped in the selfishness of grief as to 
be insensible to the duties of her present 
situation, and she resolved, if possible, 
to prove herself worthy of the kindness 
which had been bestowed upon her. 

Mrs. Stuart had many children ; it was 
not her intention to adopt the orphan, 
but merely to give her a good home and 
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suitable employment, and this was all 
that Edna expected or desired; but Fate 
ordained that she should-soon occupy a 
different and more elevated position. 
Although scarcely fifteen, she had al- 
ready received a good, solid education, 
and, moreover, possessed fine literary 
talents, but her extreme diffidence was a 
serious disadvantage. In the presence 
of strangers she was usually so shy and, 
if addressed, so embarrassed, that it was 
really painful to notice her at all. Mrs. 
Stuart, however, was a woman of rare 
discrimination, and soon discovered the 
mental wealth of her modest little seam- 
stress. Being one of those few by whom 
the Golden Rule is regarded as practica- 
ble as well as beautiful, she at once re- 
solved to sacrifice interest—for Edna was 
very useful—in her endeavors to benefit 
the young girl. An excellent oppor- 
tunity soon occurred. An intimate friend, 
residing in the country, wrote to her, 
asking advice on educational matters. 
“We cannot, this year, afford to employ 
a@ governess’----so ran the letter—‘“‘ and 
housekeeping duties so engross my time 
that I am forced to neglect the pleasant 
task of teaching my little ones. They 
are actually running wild, and I am 
almost in despair. Do suggest, if you 
can, some plan of relief.” Mrs. Stuart, 
in reply, recommended Edna. “ A very 
small salary will satisfy her,” she wrote, 
‘and she is all that you need, just now. 
If she does not suit, you can easily send 
her back, but I am sure you will find her 


invaluable. Were I living in the country, 


at a distance from schools, she is exactly 
the person I would choose as governess. 
To be sure she is very young, but time 
will remedy that deficiency. I must ac- 
knowledge, that in recommending her, I 
have her interest, as much as yours, at 
heart; for her gentle disposition would 
win friends anywhere ; and I really love 


_her. In parting with her I shall do no 


small violence to my own feelings; the 
children are sincerely attached to her, 
and Iam certain they will not give her 
up without great difficulty ; but with you, 
and employed as teacher, she will enjoy 
many advantages which are here denied 


her, and I am anxious to see her prosper 
as she deserves.” In answer to this, 
Mrs. Barton wrote, “I am well pleased 
with your proposed plan, and have con- 
sulted Mr. Barton, who tells me to act as 
I like in the matter. It is not necessary 
that I should see the young lady before 
engaging her; your recommendation is 
quite sufficient to satisfy me. Mr. Barton 
will be in town some day next week, and 
Miss Raymond can arrange terms with 
him. We can offer so little that Iam 
afraid she will not accept; however, let 
her be prepared to come home with him, 
and assure her that I will do all in my 
power to make her contented with Pine- 
wild and its people.” 

Edna éould not possibly regret this 
change of prospects. True, the Stuarts 
were, one and all, most kind to her, but 
never, not even for a moment, could she 
lose sight of the degradation of her posi- 
tion in the household. She was able and 
willing to work, but to be classed with 
menials, and compelled to bear the coarse 
familiarity of her social equals, seemed 
too much for endurance, and her poor 
little heart was kept in such a continual 
struggle that her health was already seri- 
ously declining when her difficulties 
were thus suddenly shifted by this most 
unexpected turn of Fortune’s wheel. 
Mrs. Stuart said to her, “ Pinewild is 
pretty much what its name implies, a 
wild and not very attractive place; few 
persons, of your age, would be willing to 
live there, but to one of your peculiar 
temperament, no more suitable home 
could be offered. You will have much 
time and fine opportunity for self-im- 
provement; Mrs. Barton will direct and 
assist you. I know her well and can 
safely promise that. I find it hard to 
give you up, Edna, but knowing the dis- 
advantages of your position here, I can- 
not conscientiously permit you to remain. 
The future must decide whether my 
present course is right or not, but I do 
not now feel a single doubt on the sub- 
ject.” 

We will not linger to detail further 
preliminaries. Mr. Barton, when he 
came, found Edna prepared and willing 
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to go with him, and such being the case, 
there was no difficulty in arranging 
terms; though to tell the truth, he was 
not favourably impressed by either her 
appearance or manners ; for her naturally 
pale complexion made her seem much 
more delicate than she really was and, as I 
have already remarked, she was so exces- 
sively diffident, that notwithstanding her 
mental powers she was not apt, in the 
presence of strangers, to display any 
quality but awkwardness. 

If her patron hoped to derive any 
pleasure from her company during the 
long homeward drive, he soon discovered 
his mistake. To his questions she gave 
very polite but very brief replies, and 
after one or two vain attempts to draw 
her into conversation, he sagely con- 
cluded that she was “‘a sulky, ugly little 
thing, not worth bothering with.” He 
was a sociable man and loved sociable 
company; to him, therefore, Edna seemed 
quite disagreeable, and he more than 
half regretted the haste with which he 
had concluded the engagement. Llow- 
ever, not being disposed to waste time in 
vain regret, he took a newspaper from 
his pocket and so contrived to solace 
himeelf, that his companion was left in un- 
disturbed enjoyment of her own thoughts 
during the remainder of the journey. 

Their course lay through a pleasant 
country. Edna was an enthusiastic lover 
of Nature; to her this quiet drive, through 
the autumn woods, was indeed delightful ; 
her own fancies were companionship 
enough, and, not knowing Mr. Barton’s 
opinion of her, she did not at all suspect 
the cause of his seeming abstraction, and 
therefore his silence was much more 
agreeable to her than could have been 
his conversation. 

Towards evening they reached Pine- 
wild, and as the buggy drove up to the 
gate a troop of merry children came, 
running and shouting, to greet their 
father. Edna’s presence, however, sud- 
denly checked their hilarity, and they 
cast many a doubting glance upon the 
young governess as she walked with them 
towards the dwelling. Mrs. Barton stood 
at the cottage door and welcomed the 


stranger with a cordiality which at once 
set her at ease. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and 
when Edna retired to her room her first 
act was to kneel in grateful prayer to the 
Divine Being who had thus blessed her 
with a congenial home. Even while she 
knelt Mr. Barton was saying to his wife, 
“I am afraid, Anna, you will be greatly 
disappointed in that girl; she seems, to 
me, shockingly stupid ; I am surprised at 
Mrs. Stuart’s lack of judgment in recom- 
mending such a person.” 

“T hope you are mistaken,” replied 
the wife. ‘She is certainly very bash- 
ful, but strong intellect and weak nerves 
are often united in the same individual. 
I like her face; her eyes particularly are 
fine and very expressive.” 

“‘So they may be,” laughed the gentle- 
man, “but as they have not, as yet, 
favoured me with more than half a glance 
I am hardly prepared to give an opinion 
concerning them. To tell the truth, I 
am not inclined to like her, but I hope 
she’ll suit you—that’s all.” 

Edna’s duties in the school-room were 
commenced next morning; Mrs. Barton 
remained an hour or two with her, giving 
directions as to the course she wished 
her to pursue with the children and as- 
sisting her in the arrangement of that 
day’s tasks. Contrary to Mr. Barton’s 
anticipations his wife soon discovered 
that the young teacher was exactly what 
Mrs. Stuart had led them to expect, and 
he began to regard her more favourably. 
Once when Mrs. Barton was praising 
her, he said, ‘“* Well, well, I believe you 
are right ; she is not so disagreeable as I 
at first thought, and as for her eyes, I 
never saw a lovelier blue pair in my life 
—that’s a fact. But I do wish she would 
cultivate her conversational talents, if 
she has any; I cannot bear taciturn peo- 
ple.” 

The Winter and Spring passed pleas- 
antly. Edna continued to be zealous in 
the performance of her duties as teacher, 
and as she possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, the happy art of imparting knowl- 
edge without rendering it distasteful, her 
pupils were very fond of her. A portion 
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of each day she devoted to self-improve- 
ment, and Mrs. Barton found real pleasure 
in assisting her. But Edna’s constitu- 
tion was delicate, and this constant men- 
tal drudgery could not, with impunity, be 
long-continued, and, perceiving this, her 
kind patroness managed to dissuade her 
from study during the Spring months. 
And now came a season of rare delights. 
Loving Nature as she did, it required 
little persuasion to draw the pale young 
governess away from her books and in- 
duce her often to join her pupils in their 
long rambles amid the pine hills, Ah! 
those were happy, happy days. Some- 
times Mrs. Barton accompanied the merry 
party ; her favourite walk was along the 
winding lane—so quiet and shady, with 
its waving lines of evergreen on either 
side—leading down to Silver Creek. And 
while the lady rested where she might 
best view the sparkling stream, hither 
and thither ran the children—with Edna 
in their midst, gleeful as any—now 
searching for the prettiest pebbles, and 
anon pausing to admire and compare their 
treasures. And sometimes, returning 
home, flushed with exercise and crowned 
with wild flowers, they were met by Mr. 
Barton, who, on such occasions, was wont 
to whisper, laughingly, to his wife, that 
“it was a lucky thing Edna was not aware 
of her own attractions, for she might, 
when she pleased, be deucedly fascina- 
ting.” 

The limits of my story will not permit 
me to enter into the details of the next 
two years, nor is it at all important that 
I should; for within that period, nothing 
occurred to disturb the pleasant monoto- 
ny of our heroine’s life. 

On her seventeenth birth day she re- 
ceived a letter, announcing the death of 
her old friend, Mr. Campbell ; and short- 
ly afterwards the Stuarts left their native 
land with the intention of spending sev- 
eral years on the European Continent. 
The young governess, as was natural, 
mow regarded the Bartons as her only 
earthly friends, and they evidently felt a 
sincere affection for her; in truth, she 
‘was so kindly treated that a stranger, 
looking in upon the little household, 
‘would have supposed Edna to be the el- 


dest and most favoured daughter in that 
happy circle of pleasant faces. But, in 
the meantime, Mr. Barton’s affairs were 
not prospering. His plantation was 
small and badly managed, (for, having 
commenced planting late in life, he did 
not understand the business,) and each 
year found him more and more involved 
in debt; in fact, he had already begun 
to look upon ruin as inevitable, when a 
ray of fortune suddenly illuminated his 
prospects. A lucrative office in the city 
was offered bim; and not finding it diffi- 
cult to dispose of his land and negroes, 
he at once removed to town. Mrs. Bar- 
ton was pleased with this change, for she 
felt that her children needed advantages 
which were not to be found amid the 
pine hills. Edna, however, would have 
been content to pass the remainder of her 
life at Pinewild, and she could not, with- 
out sincere and deep regret, prepare to 
leave a place where she had spent so 
many days of usefulness and peace. Mr, 
Barton noticing her sadness, said, * Ah, 
Miss Edna, you know nothing of town 
life and its pleasures,—just wait awhile ; 
in less than six months from now you 
will wonder how you could have ever 
been satisfied in the dull country. Of 
course you will still remain with us; we 
could not get along without you. You 
have become as a member of the family, 
and I want you to remember that our 
house is always your home.” 

On their removal to the city Mr. Bar- 
ton immediately placed his elder sons at 
an academy, but the younger children 
still remained under Edna’s tuition. Her 
salary was not increased, for Mr. Bar- 
ton’s debts obliged him to practice strict 
economy. 

Twelve months hurried by. The young 
governess was becoming dissatisfied, yet, 
even to herself, she could not explain the 
cause of this. In vain were her efforts 
to control the discontent; each day served 
to increase it; still it appeared quite un- 
explainable. The whole household seem- 
ed changed. But how? Edna did not 
know ; something was wrong; she felt 
very uncomfortable, and that was all she 
knew about it, 

One day, towards the close of the year, 
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Mrs. Barton said to her husbad: “ Edna 
does not like city life; she does not seem 
happy : and indeed I think we are doing 
her injustice; she should have a much 
larger salary, and as we cannot give it to 
her, I think it is our duty to find a better 
situation for her. Mrs, Smalley wishes 
toemploy a teacher; Edna would just 
suit. Don’t’ you think we’d do well to 
recommend her ?” 

‘**Do as you please,” said the husband, 
groffily. ‘‘ You never did and never would 
allow any one, that | liked, to stay about 
the house; I do believe you are the most 
abominably jealous woman that ever 
lived.” And with these words he strode 
out of the apartment, banging the door 
as he went. Mrs. Barton was not an ex- 
citable woman, but she had a quiet way 
of acting with decision. Believing that 
all parties concerned would be benefited 
by the movement, she at once resolved to 
see Mrs. Smalley and endeavour to make 
a favourable engagement for Edna. Her 
plan suceceeded, and soon the young 
teacher was welcomed to a new home. 
Mr. Smalley’s plantation being only a 
few miles from the city, Edna could not 
feel as if she were really separated from 
her old friends, but, although cordially 
invited by both Mr. and Mrs. Barton to 
““come in very, very often,” her womanly 
instincts prevented her from availing her- 
self of these oft repeated invitations, and 
her visits to the city were “few and far 
between.” 

Seven months passed away, during 
which nothing very important occurred. 
The Smalleys were pleased with their 
governess, who, in return, showed that 
she was well satisfied with her situa- 
tion. Buta change came; Mrs. Smalley 
grew suddenly cold, and her husband 
evinced something very much like con- 
tempt towards Edna; she was quite be- 
wildered. But the mystery was soon ex- 
plained. Mrs. Barton came out one Sat- 
urday morning and claimed Edna for the 
day. ‘This is little Annie’s birth day,” 
she said, ‘and our celebration would be 
incomplete without your presence; be- 
sides, you have been away so long the 
children are nearly crazy to see you, 
and—but it is unnecessary to say any- 





thing about myself. Run, put on your 
bonnet and come along.” To such an in- 
vitation there could be no refusal; in 
fact, the poor, troubled girl felt more than 
glad toaccept it. The joyous, clamorous 
greeting of happy children, which wel- 
comed her in the Barton household, was 
as balm to her wounded spirit, and for a 
time, all care, all perplexity was forgot- 
ten. Mr. Barton’s business duties being 
arduous and imperative, he was not able 
to join the home circle until late in the 
afternoon. Ile came in much excited 
and angry—“I am very glad you are 
here, Edna,” he said as she rose to meet 
him, “if you had not been, I would have 
gone after you, myself, this very evening. 
That contemptible puppy, Smalley, has 
been going on at a desperate rate, because 
we recommended you to him, He says 
he has discovered that you were once a 
servant in Dr. Stuart’s family, and he has 
more than hinted that Anna and I only 
wanted to be rid of you, and did not 
scruple to use deception in the forward- 
ing of our own interests!” Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s face flushed. ‘“ You shall never go 
back there, Edna,” she said quietiy, lay- 
ing her band on the young girl’s arm. 
“Your bome is here until we can find 
you a better. Do not be troubled child. 
Every one has trials; you must expect 
your share.” 

Almost immediately after dinner Mr. 
Barton returned to his office; and, al- 
though both felt sore at heart, neither 
Mrs. Barton nor Edna again alluded to 
Mr. Smalley’s insulting remarks. Next 
morning Edna’s trunk was sent for, and 
thus the matter ended; yet nothing was 
said about finding a new situation for the 
young teacher. Mrs. Barton evidently 
wished her to remain with them as long 
as possible, and the cares of business so 
engrossed Mr. Barton that he had scarce- 
ly time to give a thought to other affairs. 

It was now midsummer, and much sick- 
ness prevailed in the city. The Barton 
family was not exempted. First one 
child fell ill, then another, and then 
another, until, at last, worn out with 
anxiety and watching, the mother herself 
was laid upon a bed of pain. And now 
came a bitter experience to poor Edna. 
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She found herself forced to despise one 
whom she most wished to respect and 
love. Mr. Barton did not attempt to dis- 
guise the indifference with which he wit- 
nessed his wife’s sufferings—indeed it 
soon became glaringly evident that he 
would be glad if they were terminated 
by Death. At the same time his de- 
meanor towards Edna was, to say the 
least, offensive. She, however, feeling 
it to be her duty still remained with her 
sick friend, and as Mr. Barton’s visits to 
his wife’s chamber were few and brief, 
the young girl found it not impossible to 
avoid him. Thus several weeks passed. 
Mrs. Barton was gradually recovering, 
and Edna had already advertised for a 
new situation, but as yet there had been 
no response, 

One morning while Mrs. Barton slept, 
or rather, seemed to sleep, her husband 
came into the room. Edna, with the 
baby in her arms, sat in a low rocking- 
chair by the bed, singing softly, The 
little one’s arms were clasped about her 
neck, and its blue eyes, heavy with sleep, 
but yet not willing to close, rested lov- 
ingly upon the pale, sweet face of the 
faithful girl, In truth, it was a pretty 
picture ; and, to a sober man, would have 
seemed sacred. But Mr. Barton’s step 
was unsteady, and in his brain was the 
fire of intoxication. He approached the 
bed, and for a moment gazed upon his 
wife; then turning he laid his hand upon 
the baby’s head. ‘“That’s right, little 
one!”’ he said, “he knows you are to be 
his step-mother, Edna, that’s the reason 
he loves you!” 

As if stung by an adder the wretched 
wife sprang from the bed and snatched 
her baby toher breast. Confronting Ed- 
na, with flushing eyes, “Go, miserable 
girl!” she fiercely gasped, ‘Go! go! 
You have wrought your work! I am 
undeceived! May God forgive you more 
readily that I can 1” 

The scorn of a wronged woman is ter- 
rible. Edna, faint with fright, arose and 
staggered from the room. The idea of 
making any defence did not once occur 
to her. Having reached her own apart- 
ment she locked the door. For a few 
moments she leaned against the bed, pale 


and shuddering; then came blinding 
tears, and she eank upon her knees. 
When again she arose her face was still 
pale, but the white, compressed lips, and 
firm step indicated stern resolve. Stand- 
ing before the mirror she smoothed back 
the damp hair from her brow, and, tying 
on her bonnet and veil, hurried from the 
apartment. There was no fingering, no 
looking back. The dead past was left to 
bury its dead. And the young girl went 
forth into the streets of the great city. 
Youth is ever hopeful; its innocence is 
its strength, and poor little Edna having 
made her decision, felt almost cheerful 
as her steps hastened on towards the 
mercifully shrouded future. 

It was now the hottest hour of the day. 
Few people were in the streets, and men 
stared as the delicate looking gir] flitted 
past them as if life depended on her 
speed. But she thought not of the burn- 
ing sun above, nor heeded the glowing 
pavement beneath. On, still on, without 
pause, she hurried until her destination 
was reached. It was one of the most 
obscure lanes of the city. The dark, 
coarse looking woman, standing at the 
door where Edna stopped, uttered an 
involuntary exclamation of surprise. An 
odd mingling of curiosity and politeness 
displayed itself in her manner as she in- 
vited her visiter to enter, and bustlingly 
placed a chair for her. A sickly looking 
little child, seated on the floor in the 
midst of a most incongruous collection of 
toys, languidly lifted his pale eyes as Ed- 
na entered; but a smile of recognition 
almost instantly illuminated his features, 
and stretching out his weak arm towards 
her, he uttered a cry of joy. Edna stoop- 
ed to caresshim. The delighted mother, 
for the moment, lost sight of her curiosi- 
ty. “That child never can forget you, 
Miss Edna!” she said. ‘ Let me see!— 
it’s been near nine months now since the 
last time he seen you, and he knows you 
jest as well as if twan’t but yesterday. 
He’s a curus child anyways; but ’tain’t 
no wonder he remembers you. You were 
mighty kind to him, and I’ll think of it 
myself as long as I live.” 

“T am glad ’twas in my power to be of 
service to him during his sickness,” Edna 
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said; then, after a minute’s embarrassed 
pause, added, “I have come to see you 
on business to-day, Mrs. Carson. Have 
you much sewing on hand now?” 


“More than I can do; more than I 
can do,” replied the woman, “but if you 
want anything done I’ll undertake it. 
I’d take your work if I had to refuse 
every body’s else’s. Mrs. Barton aint 
sent me no sewing lately, and I’ve been 
wondering the reason why—not that I’m 
in want of it, but you know she used to 
send me so much; and I’m afraid I’ve 
done something, may be, to make her 
mad. I’d a gone to seen her about it, 
but its such a long ways, and I don’t have 
hardly a minute’s time to turn round in 
these days.” 

“Your work always pleased Mrs. Bar- 
ton,” responded Edna, ‘‘ but she owns a 
seamstress now, and does not send any 
of her sewing from home. But my object 
in visiting you to-day is, not to increase 
but rather to decrease your work. I 
would like to know if you need an assist- 
ant. I ama tolerably good seamstress, 
and if you can give me employment, [ 
will gladly accept it.” 

The good woman was perfectly thun- 
der-struck. At length she said, “ It 
seems strange, Miss Edna;—but if the 
world’s gone wrong with you, and you’re 
willing to come and help me, you’re 
heartily welcome. I don’t think you'll 
be able to stand it long, though—picking 
up your living with a needle aint much 
fun, I can tell you.” 

“T am stronger than you think,” said 
Edna, smiling, “ and”— 

“Well, well, I’m mighty glad you’re 
willing to come and stay with me, any- 
how,” interrupted Mrs. Carson; “ I’ve 
been wanting a good girl this long time; 
and I tell you, they’re scarce as hen’s 
teeth. Iiow much do you want me to 
pay you?” 

* Anything.” 

“Well, then, I’ll give you eight dollars 
a month and your board, and your wash- 
ing as long as you like to stay. Will 
that suit?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

And thus was the bargain closed. 


Mrs. Carson was not a cruel woman, 
but her own bread was hard earned, and 
Edna, in toiling late and early, did no 
more than her employer had a right to 
expect. Poor girl! hard, hard were her 
endeavours to lower to the level of her 
present fortunes. But nature cannot be 
conquered, and the habits of a life-time 
are not easily laid aside. In the midst of 
coarse associates, poor Edna’s natural re- 
finement could only be a éorture to her, 
and the intellectual culture, of which she 
had once been so proud, now seemed an 
absolute curse. Still, day after day, ard 
night after night, she sat in the same 
spot with apparently the same pile of 
work before her. She could not help 
thinking of Sisyphus, and his toil so like 
her own. Thus months passed. At 
length this sort of life seemed no longer 
endurable. One autumn evening the 
weary seamstress arose from her work, 
and wrapping a shawl about her emacia- 
ted form, went forth with a new hope in 
her heart. Her steps were bent towards 
the stately mansion of a lady celebrated 
for her extensive charities. But charity 
was not exactly what Edna was going to 
seek. She thought that, perhaps, the 
great “ Lady Bountiful” would be so 
kind as to assist her in finding congenial 
employment. The poor child felt that 
the waves of life were fast closing above 
her, and—she grasped at a straw! 

The grand house was reached, and the 
poor girl, trembling with trepidation and 
weariness, slowly ascended the broad 
marble steps. Her gentle knock was 
scarcely heard by the sable porter who 
sat in the hall. In reply to her timid re- 
quest for admission to his mistress, he 
smiled patronizingly, and at once ushered 
her into a small but lofty apartment ad- 
joining the library. In about half an 
hour Mrs. Dehart made her appearance. 
Her manner was gracious, and Edna 
feeling encouraged, briefly, but with 
much confusion, stated the object of her 
visit. The lady listened, blandiy. ‘It 
seems to me I have met you before, Miss 
Raymond,” she said slowly, and rs if 
endeavouring to recall some mewory. 
“OQ, yes, now I remember; it was at Mrs. 
Barton’s. You were teaching there, were 
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you not? Why did you leave that situa- 
tion?” 

The question was politely uttered, but 
80 very sudden that Edna was totally un- 
prepared for it. The scrutinizing glance 
of the lady completed her embarrass- 
ment. She blushed and stammered, but 
found it impossible to articulate a word. 
Mrs. Dehart broke the painful silence. 
“You are a member of the Church, I 
suppose, Miss Raymond ?” 

‘“‘No, madam,” was the almost inaudi- 
ble reply. The lady arose from her seat. 
Virtuous indignation shone in her eyes. 
Her words fell like ice upon the listener’s 
heart. ‘“‘I regret that it is not in my 
power to serve you. My time is precious. 
Good evening, Miss.” 

Was it only a horrible dream? Surely, 
80 it seemed to the agonized girl. Like 
one groping in the dark, she passed out 
into the great hall. The ponderous door 
swung open, and rustling brocade brush- 
ed against the orphan’s thin garments as 
she descended the steps. Unconsciously 
shrinking from the contact, she glided by, 
knowing not nor caring which way she 
went, And when night came down, and 
the pitiless autumn rain filled the dim 
streets with its clamorous triumph, still 


poor Edna wandered, for her brain was 
crazed with agony, and she could not find 
the way to her humble home. By-and- 
by the storm abated, and the moon smil- 
ing through rifted clouds, for a moment 
illuminated the spot where lay all that 
was mortal of poor Edna Raymond! 

At dawn of day the inanimate form 
was lifted from its stony bed. Eyes, long 
unused to weeping, shed tears as they 
gazed upon the worn, innocent features 
of the dead stranger. Toil-hardened 
hands, with tender touches, put back the 
wet hair from the fair young face. There 
were no marks of violence on the body. 
“ Died of Exhaustion,” was the verdict 
of those who examined it. The corpse 
remained unrecognized. And ere sun- 
set Edna slept in a pauper’s grave. 

No stone marks the spot. No flowers, 
planted by friendship’s hand, beautify 
the sod beneath which the forgotten is 
laid at rest. But a day is coming when 
earth’s secrets shall all be revealed, and 
in that day, Angel hands, putting aside 
the weeds which cover many a grave like 
little Edna’s, will make visible to us the 
now hidden inscription—* MurpEREp.” 

Newtonia, Miss., 1860. 





TO ATHENAIS. 


Then farewell to thy love! to its pangs and its pleasures, 
I care not to count which more exquisite were, 

But as Mariners mourn o’er their toil-gathered treasures, 
When Hope has abandoned the helm to despair ; 


As they bid both their wealth and existence adieu, 


Thus I feel, Athenais, in parting from you. 


When the wretch who has found every remedy useless, 
And his malady far beyond comfort or cure, 

Flies to death with a haste at once rash and excuseless, 
And sums in one pang all he dreads to endure ; 

Thus my passion must die, that my soul may be free 

From the pangs, Athenais, of worshipping thee. 


PSST Kae 
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THE WIDOW HUFF AND HER 





SON. 


PART I. 


BY KLUTZ. . 


The widow and her son, Jesse, sat si- 
lently, gazing thoughtfully at the fire. 
They had been sitting thus exactly thirty- 
five minutes, emphatically ticked off by 
the old-fashioned clock upon the mantel- 
shelf. With sonorous strokes it now 
signaled the hour of ten, A. M. Mrs, 
Huff roused and sighed. She turned her 
eyes on Jesse, looking at him steadily for 
some moments. Shaking her head im- 
patiently, she spoke to the quiet Jesse. 

‘* What ar you sot thar for, a-twiddling 
of your thumbs for?” she briskly inqui- 
red. 

“What else should I be a-doing?” 
asked he, still revolving his big, rough 
thumbs around each otker. 

“ Jest listen thar!” cried she, appeal- 
ing to the clock; “as if thar waren’t 
things, lots and gobs o’ things, that a dy- 
ing sinner should be a-doing !” 

“Tf I’m a dying sinner,” said Jesse, 
continuing to gyrate his thumbs, ‘‘ why 
can’t you let a fellow die in peace? 
Darned if I haint worked hard every day, 
and, now it’s Sunday, I’m gwine to rest 
like a Christian.” 


“ Asif you ever seed a Christian a- 
twirling of his fingers, like a heathenish 
pagan |!” sneered Mrs. Huff. 


“ A many pagan you’ve seed a-doing of 
it!” retorted he. 

Incontestably it was in the country. It 
was Sunday morning, too. The Huff- 
place consisted of a pretentious, two-sto- 
ried house, with a multitude of various 
out-houses, surrounded by fields that 
spread away to the all-encircling forest. 
Mrs. Huff was in good circumstances ; 
owning a fine farm and several negroes. 
Jesse was her only child. 

‘Much encouragement you give your 
poor mammy,” continued the widow, ‘“‘ to 
be a-toiling and moiling to dress you up. 
You might’s well pull off them good 
clo’es, if you’re guing nowhar.” 

“Humph!” snorted Jesse, who was 


most preposterously swaddled in an indi- 
go coat and a pair of copperas breeches. 

“ Well—what do you mean to do to- 
day ?” asked she, very pettishly. 

“1’m going to shoot marvels,” answer- 
ed he, curtly, ‘‘that’s what I mean to do.” 

“And you a grown man, twenty-four 
yearsvuld!” exclaimed his mother. “You'd 
better go a-courting some o’ the girls, 
like a man 0’ courage, ’stead o’ acting 
like a almighty baby.” 

“I'd ruther shoot marvels,” affirmed 
he with emphasis. 

“It’s shameful for you to be leading 
this old-maidish life,” argued the widow, 
‘“‘ when here’s a nice, roomy house, and a 
plenty o’ meat and bread, jest a-wasting.” 

“ Tf you want anybody to git married,” 
suggested her undutiful son, “ you’d best 
do it yourself.” 

“And mark my words,” cried Mrs. 
ILuff, rising in great dudgeon, “I will git 
a husband to purtect me from the disre- 
spectious manners 0’ my own son! I’ve 
stood your sass and grumps and dumps 
and aggervations till I’m tired and sick of 
’em—a poor, lone widder, as I am!” 

“Pish!” responded Jesse, scornfully. 
“T’ve been a-watching you and old Hop- 
and-fetch-it”’— 

“Old Llop-and-fetch-it, indeed!” re- 
peated the indignant mother. ‘ And 
that’s your gratitude to the dear man who 
larnt you all you know—you ungrateful 
boy !” 

“ It don’t signify,” said he, shaking his 
head. 

“No, it don’t signify,” said she forci- 
bly, “for if I like Mr. Bunger, and Mr. 
Bunger he likes me, it’s none 0’ your bu- 
siness. I married your father ’thout ask- 
ing o’ your consent, and I’ll marry agin 
when I want to!” 

“ Thar’s the old bugger, now,” remark- 
ed the son, who was looking out the win- 
dow. 

Mrs. Huff hurried to have her visiter’s 
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critter attended to, and then met Mr. 
Bunger on the front piazza with every 
rural courtesy. He was a tolerably well 
preserved personage, of at least two-score 
years of age, dressed in a faded suit of 
black. Somewhat pompous, but good- 
natured withal, was Mr. Bunger. The 
reigning pedagogue of all that region, a 
perpetual limp in his gait had gained him 
the sobriquet so irreverently applied to 
him by Jesse Huff. 

“Quite an invigorating condition of 
atmosphere, Mrs. Huff,” said Mr. B., as- 
cending the steps, “‘ how is your precious 
health, and that of your family ?” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the smiling 
widow, “and I hope you are enjoying the 
same blessing.” 

* Measurably, ma’am, measurably.” 

“Walk into the fire,’ Mrs. Huff re- 
quested, as if Mr. B. were a regular sal- 
amander. 

Mr. Bunger took his seat directly front- 
ing the fire. Jesse sat upon the left— 
Mrs, H. to the right. The widow was all 
smiles; her son all sneers and wicked 
faces. 

“Why, Mr. Huff,” said the pedagogue, 
as he smoothed a queer-looking crop of 
auburn hair with both hands, “ why, I 
declare you are making quite a recluse of 
yourself; and there so fine a bevy of 
blooming damsels in the immediate vi- 
cinage, too.” 

“I don’t care for blooming damsels, no 
how,” said Jesse. 

“ That is remarkable,” observed the old 
bachelor. 

‘“* My taste,” continued the only child 
of his mother, and she a widow, “ is ru- 
ther for old women, that’s easy took in, 
and ’s got a right sharp farm and a lot o’ 
niggers.” 

** How you do talk, Jesse!” remarked 
the vexed Mrs, Huff. 

“I purfers widders, especially,” added 
her son. 

* Your son is very facetious, madam,” 
said Mr, Bunger, endeavoring to array 
his features in a pleasant smile. 

“I don’t know what to make o’ him!” 
said she solemnly. 

“‘That’s so,” agreed Jesse, “else you 
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wouldn’t be a thinking o’ making a step- 
son 0’ me.” 

“He don’t act like other young fel- 
lows,” Mrs. Iluff said, “and ’stead 0’ 
sparking wi’ the gals about, he’s contin- 
ally sot over the fire here, a-swingeing of 
all the hair off his head.” 

““When I swinge it all of,” growled 
Mr. Huff, “Vl git me a wig like Mr. 
Bunger.” 

“I wear a wig!” exclaimed that wor- 
thy man indignantly, “ you labor under 
& wrong impression, sir !”’ and, to enforce 
his assertion by a demonstration, he plun- 
ged his fingers into his hair rather too 
violently, for he displaced some of his 
capillary attractions. 

The heartless Jesse looked and laughed. 

“Tt is not a wig, you see,” said Mr. 
Bunger in some confusion, “ it is merely 
what is denominated a scratch.” 

“A continual scratch! Prime arrange- 
ment for the heads o’ dirty children!” 
ejaculated the wicked son of the widow. 

“Even if you did wear a wig,” said 
she suavely to Mr. Bunger, “I admire 
wigs; they are so becoming.” 

Jesse Huff whistled away, with great 
vigor, at ‘‘ Uncle Ned,” who was famous 
for his baldness, in musical circles, at 
that period. 

“ You good-for-nothing, owdacious crit- 
ter!” cried the widow, her anger boiling 
over, “ hold your plaguey tongue !” 

“QO, in course. Age afore beauty,” 
muttered her son. ‘“ Childun to be seed, 
not hearn.” 

There ensued a silence, during which 
Mrs. Huff frowned at her “ only,” and he, 
the rogue, made up a most solemn phiz. 

“A heavy affliction has just befallen 
me,” said the pedagogue at length, hay- 
ing re-adjusted his scratch. 

“Don’t mind my foolish boy’s non- 
sense,” begged the widow. 

‘“‘T have reference, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Bunger, solemnly, ‘‘ to the recent loss of 
a beloved sister.” 

“Q!” interjected Mrs. H. in a tone of 
deep commiseration. 

“T received news by letter yesterday, 
that she died of consumption a week 
ago.” 
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“My! tut, tut, tut,” said Mrs, Huff 
tenderly. ‘‘ But we must expect folks 
that’s addicted to that disease to leave us! 
Did she die happy ?” 

“‘ She did,” 

“ May it be so with all of us !” invoked 
the widow, “ for when the time comes the 
best of us feels a delicacy in dying!” 

The schoolmaster quoted Gray: 


“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign- 


ed; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look be- 
hind?” 


Mr. Jesse [Luff was quite awed by this. 

“TIas your sister left any children ?” 
inquired Mrs. H. 

“ One daughter,” answered the bereft 
brother, ‘whom she bequeathed to my 
care by her expiring breath. I am at 
loss where to bestow the dear orphan, lone 
bachelor that I am.” 

“She should live with you, by all 
means,” said Mrs. II. 

“They have no accommodations for 
her where I am boarding,” said the bach- 
elor, “and [am perplexed what I shall 
do.” 

“We've got plenty o’ room here,” hear- 
tily suggested Mrs. Iluff, “and I’m so 
lonesome, I’d be mighty glad for her to 
come.” 

Jesse stood the suggestion tolerably 
well. 

“‘IIave you conveniency for both of us?” 
inquired Bunger. 

‘“‘ Oceans of it,” replied the widow, en- 
ergetically. 

“Certainly!” cried Jesse, rising sud- 
denly and reaching his hat, ‘‘ Mr. Bunger 
can havo my room, and the young lady 
can have yourn, and we’ll sleep in the 
barn-loft—comfortable !” 

** Don’t be a fool !” said the mother, 

‘* Not if I nose it, as the pig said o’ the 
tater-patch!” and off he strode, rattling 
his pocketful of “ marvels.” 

When Jesse returned in the afternoon 
Mr. Bunger was gone, but he was inform- 
ed by his mother that the pedagogue and 


his niece would take up their abode at 
the Huff-place in the last of the week. 

“Vl run away, that’s what I’]l do!” 
avowed Jesse. 

“ Here’s the young gal’s dogratype,” 
quietly remarked his mother, displaying 
a miniature of Mr. Bunger’s niece. 

“Humph! ’taint no great shakes,” 
said he, looking at it; ‘ what’s her 
name ?” 

‘Sarah Smith: but they call her Sally, 
for short.” 

“Sally Smith! I thought she looked 
like a Smith--and a Sally, too, for that 
matter |” 

For all that, Jesse Huff was no little 
struck by the portrait of Miss Sally. It 
represented a beautiful girl just verging 
upon womanhood, with rosy cheeks and 
golden hair, merry, blue eyes, and a nose 
the-least-bit-in-the-world turned up. Jesse 
was curious to see the original, so he post- 
poned his project of running away, for 
the present. Besides, he said to himself, 
he wanted to keep an eye upon his mo- 
ther and old Hop-and-fetch-it. 

The schoolmaster and his pretty niece 
came. Sally was prettier than her da- 
guerreotype had promised: her beauty 
enhanced by her mourning costume. She 
was a mischievous, merry creature, whose 
elastic spirit was but little subdued by 
the loss of her mother. Indeed, she seem- 
ed, at times, to revel in her good-natured 
wildness for the very purpose of dissipa- 
ting the loneliness of her orphanhood. 
Her bounding, cheerful temper could not 
endure the wet-nursing of grief. Her 
coming was like the glancing of a sun- 
beam on the shadowed life of the widow, 
who was charmed with her. Jesse, hav- 
ing stolen a look at her, agreed that she 
was a deuced nice-looking gal. But the 
bashful youth could not summon enough 
courage to meet her. He flung furtive 
glances at her through cracks and win- 
dows, and around corners. He listened 
in covert ways to her gleeful voice, every 
tone of it falling upon his ear like an en- 
chanting melody. Yet he fled from her 
approach ; he trembled at the very idea 
of being in her company. 

Miss Sally had seen him occasionally, 
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and had also discovered who he was. 
She noticed that he was not at table when 
she ate, and that, at all times, he seemed 
studiously to avoid her. Once when she 
went towards him, while at work afield, 
he incontinently betook himself to a dis- 
mayed flight, seeking refuge in the near- 
est woods. A week elapsed, and still the 
twain were no better acquainted. Two 
weeks passed—three—and yet they were 
strangers to each other. One Sabbath 
afternoon Mrs. Huff, Mr. Bunger and his 
niece were in the parlor; the young lady 
was playing with a small dog, a pet of 
hers, and also bearing a merry share in 
the social confabulation of her elders. 
Jesse, longing to see and hear her, with- 
out being himself seen or heard, endea- 
vored to creep to one of the piazza-win- 
dows of the apartment, and, in his dread- 
ful efforts to do so noiselessly, he succeed- 
ed in making every timber of the house 
tremble in sympathy with him. Miss 
Sally surmised the cause. The perspiring 
Jesse at last reached the window, which 
was closed by Venitian blinds, and, grad- 
ually opening the green slats, he gazed 
in cautiously. Miss Smith, quite con- 
scious that he was there, sat with her be- 
witching profile turned to the latent 
youth: but the demure Miss, in common 
phrase, didn’t let on; she continued to 
laugh and talk, and still played with her 
canine pet. By-and by, the entranced 
fellow, almost unconsciously, brought the 
revolving slats to a direct level, thereby 
exposing himself fully to the view of any 
one who should book that way ;—and look 
that way Miss Sally immediately did, ex- 
claiming maliciously, 

“Ob! what tall,awkward, ugly gawky 
is that ?” 

Jesse fled, muttering as he weni, ‘ She 
aint nigh as gumptious and putty as I 
thought she was, dog-on her !’” 

“Vl run away! that’s what I’ll do, 
jest!” added he; and at that moment 
Sally appeared in the piazza. 

“Mr. Jesse! 0, Mr. Jesse!” she called. 

Quickening his pace, he sprang over 
the gate at one prodigious bound, and 
hurried down the lane, singing at the tip- 
top of his voice: 


“ O, Canaan—bright Canaan— 

I am bound for the land of Canaan. 

O, Canaan! it is my happy, happy home— 
I am bound for the land of Canaan !” 


Sally sped out the gate after him. Jes- 
se struck up a swift trot. 

“Catch him, Sweetheart! catch him! 
eatch him!” cried she to her little dog, 
clapping her hands and laughing in great 
glee. 

In a moment the fleet little animal was 
barking and snapping at the heels of the 
fugitive. Halting in a sudden passion, 
Jesse turned and gave Sweetheart a sav- 
age kick with his heavy boot, sending the 
diminutive pet twenty feet up in the air, 
whence it fell to the earth without sound 
or motion. Ile was in horror. 

“You have killed him! you have killed 
him! my dear little Sweetheart!” ex- 
claimed Sally, running up. 

“‘ He aint dead, a bit,” stuttered Jesse, 
“he’s only stunned like.” 


PART IL. 


Sally was tenderly rubbing and shak- 
ing the senseless body of her pet. 

“QO, you mean, wicked, cruel fellow !” 
looking up, as she spoke, with tearful 
eyes at Jesse, “ why did you kill him?” 

‘“* Let me take the poor critter to the 
house,” said he. 

“You sha’n’t touch him!” cried Sally 
angrily; and raising Sweetheart, she bore 
him in her arms to the house. Mr. Huff 
followed with slow steps and a heavy 
heart. Sweetheart was dead beyond re- 
covery; and Jesse had to bear, as well as 
he might, the reproaches of the whole 
family. 

“* Jest like you, you great brute!” said 
his mother. 

“Love me, love my dog,” said Mr. 
Bunger vaguely. 

The negroes allowed that Marse Jess 
had put his foot in it; and the little dar- 
kies followed him about so assiduously, 
and eyed him so earnestly and wistfuliy, 
that he couldn’t stand it, and he wouldn’t. 

“Who you looking at so?” he shouted 
in a rage, “leave, you little black imps!” 
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which conduct of his, of course, redou- 
bled their interest in all his movements. 

Before day-break, Monday, Jesse was 
up, sawing, planing and hammering with 
exceeding energy. Atan early hour he 
sent Miss Sally a coffin fur her pet;—en- 
quiring, too, where she would like the 
grave dug. Sally came in person to an- 
swer, that she would show him when all 
was ready. Everything prepared for the 
burial, Jesse shouldered the encoffined 
remains of Sweetheart, and the funeral 
cortege moved. Sally led, Jesse came 
next, and the rear was brought up by the 
little niggers. The spot chosen for the 
grave was on the summit of a gentle hill, 
not far from the dwelling; and there, 
amidst embowering evergreens, Sweet- 
heart was put to eternal rest, and with 
him Sally and Jesse buried every estrang- 
ing sentiment. 

Immediately after the little ceremony, 
Jesse Huff disappeared, but towards night 
he re-appeared, having a tame squirrel, 
in atin cage, for Miss Smith. Next day 
he brought her a mocking bird, in a hand- 
some wire cage. The next, he gave her 
a pair of young rabbits. Thursday he 
fetched a pair of beautiful pigeons to her. 
Sally was overwhelmed by his profuse 
generosity. 

“T declare, Mr. Iuff, you are too good 
to me,”’ said she, smiling, ‘I am afraid 
you take too much trouble for me.” 

“‘ Never in the world, ma’am !” replied 
he. “Iam keeping a lookout for a dog 
for you, too.” 

“OQ don’t get another dog for me, 
please! I couldn’t bear to keep it.” 

“ Jest as you say, ma’am ; I|’]l do any- 
thing you say.” 

*“ Will you?” cried she; “then don’t 
say ma’am to me again. I don’t like it. 
Call me Sally, or Miss Sally.” 

“Very well, Miss,” said Mr. Huff. 

* Don’t say that, either,” insisted Sally, 
“you mustn’t add Miss in that way.” 

‘“* Very well, repeated he. 

“Now, that is very proper,” said she, 
with an approving smile. 

“T say, Miss Sally,” said Mr. Haff in 
a low tone, having glanced cautiously 
around, *‘I believe our old folks here’ve 
got a notion o’ splicing, and, if you will, 
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you can tell your uncle I don’t care—I’d 
ruther like it.” 

**T’ll tell them both,” answered she, 
laughing merrily. 

“That'll be all the better,” assented 
he. 

That very evening she told her uncle 
and Mrs. Huff. Mr. Bunger gave a 
chuckle of deep satisfaction. Mrs. Huff 
flared up for a moment. 

“ Asif a body’d care for him any way!” 
said she. ‘ But I know what’s the mat- 
ter,” she added to Mr. B., glancing sig- 
nificantly at Sally. 

“ That is it,” nodded he confidently. 

“ And what is it, pray?” asked Sally 
Smith. 

** Ahem!” coughed her uncle, 

‘**You’re mighty innocent!” said Mrs. 
Hoff. 

“Pshaw! I know what you mean, 
now,” exclaimed Sally, laughing heartily, 
“but if he wants to get me, he’s got to 
walk better, talk better,and dress better!’ 
conditions whereof Jesse was early noti- 
fied by his widowed parent. 

Jesse’s bashfulness was difficult to over- 
come. Ile rarely could bring himself to 
sit in Miss Smith’s presence,—it felt: 
pleasant, to be sure, yet uncomfortable. 
As to eating at table with her—why,, 
somehow, he never could eat much at 
those times; and what little he did man- 
age to swallow then, seemed to do him no 
good. Many visiters, too, were now com- 
ing to see Sally; and their presence al-- 
ways increased Mr. Huff’s embarrass- 
ment, “ Plaguey, noisy, giggling, jab- 
bering gals,” as he called them, were 
constantly about. There was, however, 
another class of visiters that still more 
increased his uneasiness. To his great 
disgust, the young fellows for miles 
around, were frequently calling in. But 
their appearance in the field spurred him 
to action. He flung aside his indigo coat 
with scorn; he kicked off his copperas 
pants with contempt. The store was vis- 
ited, and likewise the tailor, and soon he 
flourished in as fine apparel as his purse 
could buy. Lo, one condition was satis- 
fied ; he dressed better. 

As, formerly, his gait was slouching,, 
his knees bent and his shoulders bowed— 
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how, he began to practise a firm, nervous 
step; to hold his shoulders square, and 
to brace every muscle of his body. You 
could never catch him in a drooping atti- 
tude: bolt upright he stood and sat. His 
eyes, now, alweys pointed to the horizon, 
he often stumbled over impediments that 
he disdained to watch fur ; and more than 
once he lost his balance by flinging his 
shoulders too far back. 

The third condition—that of talking 
better—puzzled him worst. Ile applied 
for help to Mr. Bunger, who recommend- 
ed a grammar, a dictionary, and a close 
observance of the language used by his 
niece. 

Jesse, now, always appeared in the 
parlor whenever a male visiter was there; 
silent, but watchful ; enjoying hugely the 
rebuffs and discomfitures that Miss Sal- 
ly’s suitors met, and tortured-to an equal 
degree by what he fancied to be their en- 
couragements and successes. ‘The Store 
clerk was verily an amusing popinjay, 
and him Miss Sally often laughed with 
and at; and this favor of hers aroused 
the deep wrath of Jesse’s heart against 
the fellow. He waylaid the clerk after 
his last visit. 

1’ tell you what it is, my fine chap,” 
oried Jesse, * you must come sparking no 
more to our house. I won’t stand it!” 

“Have 1 behaved improperly in any 
way ?” asked the clerk. 

“ Behaved!” said Jesse indignantly, 
“what do you mean by laughing and 
talking at such .a rate with Miss Sally 
Smith? It’s disgusting !” 

“What's wrong “in it?” inquired the 
young man, 

““Wrong in it!” shouted Mr. Huff, 
scorning argument, “I don’t go to your 
house a-making folks sick with my gab, 
and you shant come to ours, nuther !” 

“Just as you please, Mr. Huff,” said 
‘the intimidated youth. 

“T should think so!” said Jesse Huff. 
““When she first came here she had a 
little puppy of a Sweetheart, but I soon 
kicked the life out of it. Let it be a 
warning to you!” ’ 

The clerk, being a peaceable person, 
kept away. 

Mr. Huff suddenly grew sour, and cross, 
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and snappish, towards every one, except 
his mother, Miss Sally and her uncle. 
Male and female, throughout the neigh- 
borhood, averred that Jesse Huff was go- 
ing crazy, or else that some sleeping 
devil in his nature had at length aroused. 
Strange to say, the widow seemed to ap- 
prove of her son’s unhappy demeanor ; 
and, at times, she fairly excelled him in 
his speciality of snarling. Meanwhile, 
how sweet were both to Sally! Ah, she 
saw! She understood that a rival was 
not to be entered against Jesse. It amus- 
ed, yet touched her, to see these indica- 
tions of a strong and jealous affection. 

Months flew by, and Jesse had fulfilled 
to a wonderful extent all three of Miss 
Sally’s conditions. Ile talked, walked 
and dressed better—much better. What 
transformations will not love effect! But 
love does not always teach its votaries 
how to make a proper avowal of affection ; 
nor does it always furnish courage for the 
occasion; quite the contrary, more fre- 
quently. At all events, Jesse shrank 
from that which he most desired to do, 
and knew ijeast how to give expression to 
that which he felt most deeply. As the 
emotion is extraordinary, it seeks in vain 
through common words and forms for a 
full interpreter. 

One evening Jesse sought Mr. Bunger 
at his room. After a most weary course 
of circumlocution, he broached the main 
object of his visit. 

“ How,” said he, looking as foolish as 
he could, ‘‘ does a man tell a lady that he 
loves her, and that he wishes to marry 
her !” 

“Eh!” cried Mr. Bunger, “I really 
don’t know, my dear sir. It’s quite be- 
yond me, I never did such a thing. 
Maybe, the best way is to say what one 
means in good, plain English,—avoid- 
ing,’ added he with much gravity, 
“every breach of grammatical propriety 
as much as possible in the excitement of 
the affair.” 

**Tf anybody would only tell me,” in- 
sisted the lover, ‘“‘ how to introduce the 
matter, I think I could get along.” 

“Search your novels,” advised Mr. 
Bunger, who had himself been recently 
investigating that branch of literature 
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with a similar object, “search your 
novels; they are the proper sources of 
this kind of lore.” 

“T haven’t got one that exemplifies the 
subject,” said Jesse. “If I could only 
read an account of the performance, I’d 
be satisfied.” 

“Well,” said Mr, Bunger, producing 
a bundle of letters from a drawer, “I 
once wrote to a married friend for the 
very information that you are seeking, 
and I have his version of the dreadful af- 
fair here. Shall I read it for you?” 

 Oblige me—do,” answered Jesse Huff 
eagerly. 

Mr. B. read: 

Beau :-—“ Jemima, O Jemima, I do love 
thee !” and he, kneeling, splits his pants, 
while the belle faints. She recovers. 
Beau somewhat disconcerted by his un- 
toward mishap. 

Belle :—‘*t Nehemiah, what was that I 
heard?” her voice tremulous with emo- 
tion. 

Beau :—‘‘O, I merely tore my trow- 
sers |” he speaks sheepishly, while she 
blushes prettily. 

Belle :—*‘ Methought there was a sound 
of love upon the air—of love!” and she 
sighes in the traditionary style. 

Beau :—“ Dearest, dearest, it was I—I 
love thee !” and he passionately flings his 
arms around her neck. She springs away 
from him, and shrieks. Beau grievously 
astounded. 

Belle:—‘‘Ouch, ouch, I have a sore 
boil on the back of my neck, and thou, 
thou cruel man, hast crushed it!” cast- 
ing a look of reproachful agony upon 
him. 

Beau :—“ And have I hurt thee, An- 
gel? than to cause thee pain rather let 
me suffer at the stake!” referring, co- 
vertly, toa prospective beef-steak. She 
rushes frantically at him. 

Belle :—“ They shall not burn thee at 
the stake, my Nehemiah ! No, no, no-o-o !” 
hysterically, as she clasps him about the 
throat, 

Beau :—‘“ They shall not! they dare 
not!” almost choked, endeavoring to loo- 
sen her tight embrace. 

Belle:—‘* A blessed martyr! They 
shall never part us—never!” he, the 


while, devoutly wishing some one would. 

Beau :—‘‘ Dost thou love me so, Jemi- 
ma?” ‘There was a kiss, sounding like a 
horse’s hoof when drawn from the mire. 

Belle :—‘* Nehemiah, Ido! Canst thou 
doubt it?” The bogged horse now lifts 
another hoof. 

Beau :—‘* No, never!” and now the 
animal trots rapidly through the mire. 

Belle :—“ What happiness !” 

Beau :—“ ’Tis bliss !” 

Belle :—“ And we will always love each 
other and be happy !” in the superlative- 
ly ridiculous degree—fudge ! 

Beau :—“ Yes” (immediately over the 
left) ‘“‘my best, my noblest, loveliest, 
sweetest, kindest, dearest, charmingest, 
best, sweetest, buzzy, muzzy, cuzzy, duz- 
zy, fuzzy.” 

Belle :—“ You'd better add hussy, sir |” 
recoiling from him indignantly.”’ 

Beau :— 0, Jemima, words fail thy 
Nehemiah !” and then ensues a scene of 
pacitication, reconciliation, osculation and 
mutual nauseatiun, O! Two fools well 
met. Exeunt omnes. 


“That wont do!” cried the vexed youth 
impatiently. 

“No matter,” said Mr. Bunger, “ tell 
your tale in Choctaw or low Dutch, and 
any woman will comprehend you.” 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Jesse, “‘love’s 
blind, and Ill go it blind—hit or miss !” 

“Mind!” admonished the sechoolmis- 
ter, “if you adopt the heroic style, using 
thou and thee instead of you, observe the 
rules strictly. Many a one has his truth 
suspected because he employs false syn- 
tax.” 

Mr. Iluff found Sally alone in the pi- 
azza, gazing meditatively at the young 
Spring moon, which’ now hung its deli- 
cate arc in the western sky. 

“Miss Sally,” said he abruptly, “I 
wish to say in words, what I hope I have 
shown a thousand times in acts, that I 
love you dearly!” 

Miss Sally was evidently taken some- 
what unawares. 

“To tell you the truth frankly,” she 
said directly, “‘I fully believe what you 
say, and it makes me perfectly happy.” 

‘Enough, enough !” cried Jesse, half- 
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beside himself with joy, ‘ you are decid- 
edly the best creature in the world! Give 
me one dear kiss.” 

He took the kiss, and then began to 
laugh “ consumedly,” winding up his 
performance by an intricate complication 
of the old Virginia break-down, double- 
shuffle, and the hoe-corn-and-dig-potatoes. 

The news was not long in spreading 
over the plantation. 

“Tm powerful glad on it,” said old 
Dinah, the cook, with solemn satisfaction, 
“fur that’s the ony way to pervent mis- 
chuf when you kills a pet—’specially if 
it’s a dorg.” 

A balmy Sunday evening one month 
thereafter, Mr. Bunger and Mrs. Huff, 
and Jesse and Sally, were married. Since, 


the domestic bliss of both couples has 
been full and unruffled. May their hap- 
py lot continue, until it please heaven to 
call them to more abundant joys! 


P. S.—I am requested to state that, as 
Mr. Bunger intends resigning, any young 
man who isn’t a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, who isn’t capable of preparing 
youths for college, and who isn’t willing 
to give the very best of references, can 
get a good school in the Huff neighbor- 
hood. A native not preferred—being too 
liable to astonishment. <A fine opening 
is here presented (there being many wil- 
ling heiresses near) to a bachelor, who, in 
his matrimonial ventures heretofore, has 
got all kicks and no half-pence. 





LILY. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


She came to us one glorious morn, 
When first the snowy lilies bloomed, 
The earth was dyed in golden hues, 
The sky with rosy light illumed. 
We laid the lilies on her breast, 
That bloomed with her that summer day, 
And called her Lily,—for she seemed 
As tender, pure, and fair as they. 


Again hath come the summer prime, 

With light, and song, and dewy flowers ; 
But Lily, thy sweet baby form 

Hath faded from this world of ours. 
We see no more the dove-like eyes, 

We clasp no more the dimpled hands,— 
And where the tiny form reposed 

An empty cradle idly stands. 


Three little forms, at twilight’s close, 

Stand where the solemn Elm-trees wave, 
And half in sadness, half in awe, 

Place lilies on the new-made grave: 
They grieve to think ber tender form 

Is lying neath the heavy sod, 
And know not that the tender bud 

Is blooming in the smile of God. 
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THE ONE-EYED BEAUTY WITH TWO EYES. 


Lauvre (Maruiev) had taken a lodg- 
ing at Enghien. 

It was summer. Lahure loved the 
country, its roses, balmy air, quaint fes- 
tivities, and Sunday visitors. Lahure 
was a native of Bordeaux, nursed on clar- 
et, young and good-looking, impetuous 
and combustible; picturesque himself, 
and the lover of the picturesque in others ; 
honest at heart, gay in manner, an obser- 
ver of life under every aspect, a writer of 
no mean merit, and a caricaturist of the 
first calibre, even in Paris. 


And he had taken lodgings at Enghien, 
whence he occasionally journeyed to 
Paris, so as not to lose the true smack of 
Parisian humour. 


An artist, whatever his branch, weaves 
his art into his life, and devotes his life 
to his art; who separates the two is not 
an artist, but a mechanic. The result is 
not a life—at times scarce a livelihood. 
So Lahure used to repair to the capital, 
not as a traveller, but a caricaturist. He 
never went by railway. He either walk- 
ed or clung to a cart, or, when the day 
was wet, took his place in the omnibus. 


The day was wet, and Lahure took his 
place in the omnibus. Ile was late, and 
chance led him to the remote and dark 
end of the vehicle. A young lady saton 
his right, occupying the corner. Lahure 
commenced an examination of her face; 
he was always on the search for a new 
countenance to adorn his easel. The pro- 
file of Lahure’s neighbour was worthy 
the pencil of a Guido. Lahure, a hum- 
ble follower of that great master, paid 
homage to his memory by studying the 
model accordingly. 


But artists are not always content with 


still life; they require animation as well ~ 


as purity of outline. It behooved, there- 
fore, Lahure, by dint of his conversation- 
al powers, to produce that play of feature 
which perplexes and delights others be- 
sides artists. 

So he began—about the weather. 

“Tt rains,” said Mathieu, addressing 
his neighbour. 


‘“‘ What extravagance of resource !” sc- 


liloquised, spitefully and aloud, a notary’s 
clerk. 

“Lucky fellow,’’ murmured an old 
bachelor playfully, while one or two el- 
derly married couples smiled conjugal 
smiles on each other’s ample proportions, 
and approved the young gentleman’s ad- 
vances. 

“It rains, Mademoiselle,” repeated 
Lahure. 

“‘ It does indeed,” answered the young 
lady. , 

“T fear it will rain all day,” continued 
the artist. 

“There is much cause for apprehen- 
sion,” responded the Guido face. 

“Bad for the crops,” commented an 
agricultural couple. 

“Bad for my digestion,” smiled La- 
hure. 

“How do you account for that inter- 
esting statistic?’’ sneered the notary’s 
clerk. 

“* Because, not being accustomed to trot 
about the streets with a waggon-load of 
papers on my back, I enjoy a walk from 
Paris to Enghien, and rely upon it for my 
appetite.” 

A chuckle ran round the carriage, in 
which the young lady partook with an 
angelic smile, the clerk having offended 
her previously by odd smirks in the way 
of advances. 

The culprit relapsed into silence, and 
carriages not being incentive to conversa- 
tion, each relapsed into his own thoughts, 
except the artist. Benton an interchange 
of ideas with some one, his right-hand 
neighbour seemed to present the majority 
of qualifications. 

** Perhaps Mademoiselle will be return- 
ing this evening?” hazarded Lahure. 

** No, Monsieur, I shall not.’ 

“Does Mademoiselle then not live at 
Enghien ?” 

“ Only occasionally.” 

“Perhaps Mademoiselle resides at Pa- 
ris?” continued the artist, with a copious 
readiness. 

‘Occasionally only.” 

“ Ah, I perceive ;” and Mathieu smiled 
as one pleased with his own adroitness : 
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‘“‘Mademoiselle divides her time equally 
between the two fortunate spots.” 

‘* As Mademoiselle, she would not admit 
a compliment.” While speaking she ar- 
ranged her veil in graceful folds on the 
further side. 

“ Pardon, Madame, the insipidity of 
my conversation.” 

“‘ Make no excuses, Monsieur ; its insi- 
pidity was the only part of it that pleas- 
ed me.” 

“Can I make up for it by offering you 
this morning’s Charivari!” 

‘“‘Thank you; I gave seen it.” 

‘** Perhaps Monsieur votre mari is con- 
nected with the press that you receive it 
80 early ?” 

“Tam a widow.” 

“T beg pardon again, a thousand times.” 

A face such as that could not seem mor- 
tally offended ; on the contrary, it spoke 
in gentle accents. 


“Tama great amateur of the Chari- 
vari, and a friendly publisher supplies 
me with early copies.” 

“* Ma foi!” soliloquised the artist. “ A 
widow, and one who can afford to receive 
early copies at Enghien. Madame,” he 
continued, “I am enchanted to hear of 
your bienveillance towards the Charivari.” 

“* Wherefore this great joy?” asked the 
widow, in a tone of surprise. 

* You said, I think, Madame, that you 
protected that journal.” 

‘‘ Rather it protects me, by causing me 
to spend many a pleasant hour. I look 
on it as one of my best and oldest friends.” 

“Then, Madame, I have a little right 
to your good will. Iam a constant con- 
tributor to its pages, and, I trust, to your 
pleasures.” 

“‘ Are you really? Then I am indeed 
glad. I have so long wished to know 
personally—or at least to see some of the 
very clever writers who maintain that 
journal with such unflagging spirit.” 

‘*Madame, you will make me appear 
like one of our favourite idiots.” 

** Impossible.” 

A bow. 

‘* But can I ask, without indiscretion, 
which are your productions?” 

“Ah, Madame! The proverb says, 
* Chacun a son gout.’ It might add ‘ cha- 


cun @ son secret.’ I know your taste; it 
is the Charivari. In return I will tell 
you mine. Itis to know something more 
of every beautiful widow I meet with in 
an omnibus. We are now quits on the 
score of taste, but we each retain our se- 
cret. These we can preserve—or of 

** What ?” 

‘* Exchange.” 

“Let us preserve them, then,” rejoined 
the widow, drily. 

** To hear is to obey.” 

* But will you give me no indication ?” 

“Indication for indication.” 

‘*Well—agreed.”’ 

“ Are you adraughtsman or a writer?” 

“First tell me whether you live most 
at Paris or at Enghien ?” 

“T live equally at both.” 

“ And I write and draw with equal 
merit.” 





“Provoking. But I see you must bea 
journaliste, from your self-conceit,”’ 

“T have, on my part, long perceived 
that you were a wit as well as a beauty.” 

“ There you return to your first insipi- 
dity.” 

‘For you reduce me to my wit’s end.”’ 

“ Well, to our compact : hint for hint.” 

** Hint for hint.” 

“ But fair-play.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“Make use only of your wit to dis- 
cover my secret—no underhand means. 
Do not follow me when I leave the omni- 
bus, or ask questions about me.” 

** Madame, I flatter myself I am a man 
of honour. I give you my promise. In 
return, you must pledge yourself not to 
ask any questions about me, or to follow 
me when I leave the omnibus,” 

“* Monsieur, I am a woman of honour. 
I give you my promise.” 

“ Then, now for our battle.” 

“What have you contributed to-day to 
the journal ?” 

“You inquire into the past; I only 
peer into the future. Shall you return 
to Enghien by omnibus to-night ?” 

“I do not think I shall ever travel in 
an omnibus again. It was by pure acci- 
dent you have met me here this morn- 
ing.” 

“A happy accident.” 
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“Insipidity again. But answer my 
question as frankly as I answered yours: 
What have you contributed to this day’s 
paper.” 

“To answer truly and sincerely, with- 
out reserve, equivocation, or reticence— 
nothing !” 

“ What am I to do? Here we are close 
to your bureau—you see I know where it 
is—and I am no further advanced than I 
was before.” 

“No more am I. But it is the easiest 
thing in the world to arrange. Tell me 
your name and address; I will tell you 
mine. We have exchanged a challenge: 
by the rules of society, we should ex- 
change cards.” 

* Although a writer in the Charivari, 
you must feel your proposition a little too 
enterprising. Ask yourself what you 
would think of a lady who consented to 
such an arrangement.” 

“Perhaps, Madame, you are right. 
But the fear of losing so charming an 
acquaintance makes me hazard more than 
perhaps I have a right to stake.” 

“Well, we ‘shall meet again, depend 
upon it.” 

“Is that a promise or a consolation ?” 

“ Take it as you like.” 

“Will you remember that a letter di- 
rected to Mistigris, 180 Rue du Bac, will 
find me?” 

«I will remember it.” 

“Ts that an engagement or a politesse?” 

“A politesse may be an engagement, 
though an engagement is not always a 
politesse.”’ 

“The omnibus is stopping for you to 
alight. Bon jour Monsieur.” 

**May I not say au revoir, Madame ?” 

“ Say what you like,” 

** Will you reciprocate ?” 

** Yes, yes; au revoir.” 

“Is that a politesse or a *3 

He was on the pavement before his 
sentence was concluded, urged by the 
rough mandates of the guard. 

For a week Monsieur Lahure was des- 
perate ; for another week he was anxious ; 
the third he was melancholy ; the fourth 
resigned, At the commencement of the 
second month, he was drifting into love 
with another, when a brougham dashed 





past him in the Rue de Rivoli, and the 
section of the Guido face greeted him with 
a bright smile. 

Regardless of promises and philosophy, 
the young man rushed after the carriage. 
A crowd of foot-passengers intercepted 
his career,and he returned home more in 
love than ever—a sadder and a sillier 
man. For some days he was gloomy, ab- 
stracted, and irritable. His thoughts 
flowed wearily, at a loss for an expedient. 
He went to sleep one night, and dreamt 
of Vanity. In the morning he rose re- 
joicing. The next day there appeared in 
the Charivari a little story in a column of 
short sentences. ‘The title was taken 
from the old proverb that every medal has 
its reverse. It was surmounted by a vig- 
nette of the Guido face en profile. 


CHAPTER I. 


It rains. 

One jumps into the omnibus from Eng- 
hien. 

One sits next a pretty profile on one’s 
right. 

The profile is a young widow. 

A veil hangs in graceful folds on the 
further side of her countenance. 

One falls in love with the profile. 

One enters into conversation. 

The red lips part, and betray pearly 
teeth. 

One becomes still more enamoured of 
the profile. 

One proposes to the profile an ice at 
Tortoni’s. 

Preposition declined. ' 

One offers a dinner chez Philippe. 

Rejected. 

One presses one’s suit. 

Profile sighs. 

Champagne and marrons glacés. 

Inexorable. 


CHAPTER II, 


One writes a burning letter. 
It is answered, 

One entreats an interview. 
It is refused. 
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One writes again. 

Protestations doubted. 

One adores. 

One receives for an answer that love 
such as this will not bear the test of mis- 
fortune. 

Further protestations. 

A walk to-morrow in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. 


CITAPTER III. 


The walk begins. 

Profile leans on one’s right arm. More 
lovely than ever. Veil still in graceful 
folds over the right cheek. 

Adorable creature ! 

Then you really love me? 

One does indeed—and—adorable crea- 
ture! 

Also a little. 

May one not see the whole of that ado- 
rable face? Will that jealous veil never 
be removed ? 

A blush. 

Nay—prithee. 

Remonstrance and tremor. 

A short silence. Distant Thunder. 
Wind blows. Rain falls fast. Skelter 
beneath a tree. Arm disengaged to run 
for fiacre. Fiacre found. The door opens. 
One assists profile with left arm. A gust 
of wind. Veil flies back. Profile has 
but one eye. 

Adieu, Madame. 

One pays the fare of the fiacre, shuts 
the door, and walks home—alone—bless- 


ing the unknown philosopher who invent- 
ed flight. 


At the end of the tale was a vignette 
of the counter-profile, with a great splotch 
fur an eye. 

Sure enough the next morning Mon- 
sieur Lahure (Mathieu) received a letter, 
not Rue du Bae, but at the bureau of the 
Charivari. 

If Mistigris went a little into respecta- 
ble sociely, instead of secluding himself to 
write libels, ‘one’ might perhaps meet 
young widows with two eyes. 

Mistigris bought some new clothes, and 


straightway resumed his lodgings at Pa- 
ris. He accepted indiscriminately every 
invitation he received; but he did not 
meet his widow. 

One day a friend of his, a painter, in- 
vited him to a soirée. The painter was 
a rich man, and gave sumptuous parties. 
Large saloons, flowers, music, lights, 
everything to intoxicate the mind or stim- 
ulate thesenses. Lahure (Mathieu) was 
equal to the occasion. He wished to do 
honour to his vocation, and draped him- 
self magnificently. In addition to the 
ordinary costume of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he adorned his button-hole with two 
small crosses dangling to a golden bar, 
the Legion of Honour and S. Gregory— 
orders gained at the point of his pen and 
pencil. 

The young man entered the ball-room 
to watch the dancing. Tis arrival soon 
became known, and the dancers executed 
their best steps gloomily, and deployed, 
their best graces depressed with the in- 
cisive reputation of the artist’s pencil, 
and fearful, as are Parisians, of their own 
powers of ridicule. Lahure, to reassure 
them, assumed the smile of a philanthro- 
pist, the equanimity of a philosopher, 
and the abstraction of a poet. Standing 
half concealed near some flowers, he al- 
lowed the dancing to proceed undisturbed, 
and yielded his mind to pleasure; his 
vanity somewhat tickled by the sensation 
his presence had created, and his mind 
disposed to view with complacency his 
friend’s hospitality. Conversation buz- 
zed about him. 


Group I.—Elderly Gentlemen. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


No. 1.—Our friend is giving a brilliant 
feast. 

No. 2,—Lucky brigand! with his pic- 
tures and his wife, he must have at least 
a hundred thousand francs yearly. 

No. 1.—At least—and what a charm- 
ing wife ! 

No. 2.—Not more charming than him- 
self—I dine here Wednesday. 

No. 1.—I agree with you. I dine Sat- 
urday. 
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Group 2.— Younger Gentlemen. 
Nos. 3 and 4, 


No. 3.—What lovely women! An artist 
has an eye for the beautiful. ¢ 

No. 4.—Beauty is enhanced by gold. 
So thinks our host. 

No. 3.—Do yousee Lahure? I is not 
often he goes intothe world. Perhaps he 
seeks for models. 

No. 4.—Beware he does not fix upon 
you. 

No. 3.—He might do worse. 

No. 4.—Perhaps he seeks, like our 
host, to unite the profession of husband 
with his original career. 

No. 2 (from Group 1).—Well, there is 
a good chance to-night for some one. 
Madame Dumesnil-Lacondrage once more 
honours society with her presence. 

No. 4.—Society will greet with enthu- 
siasm the incarnation of seventy-five 
thousand frances a-year. 

No. 1.—And how very beautiful she 
looks ? 

No. 3 (enraptured).—Like a Guido. 


Group 8.—A young Lady, No. 5; and a 
young Gentleman, No. 6. 


No. 5.—How very curious ! 

No, 6.—It is indeed extraordinary. 

Nos. 1 & 3. What § extraordinary ? 

Nos, 2 & 4. is curious ? 

No. 5.—A lady in the boudoir. 

No. 6.—A very beautiful person. 

No. 5.—Not exactly beautiful. 

No. 6.—Well, perhaps not—but so like. 

No. 5.—So like a caricature by Mon- 
sieur Lahure. 

No. 6.—The lady with one eye. 

Group 2.—But has this beautiful lady 
but one eye? 

Group No. 3.—No; two eyes. 

Omnes.—W ho can it be ? 

The sounds murmured in the distance. 
Lahure, as he afterwards declared, with 
his heart beating, moved into the boudoir. 
- There—there, occupying a whole sofa, 
dressed richly and artistically, sat the 
lady of the omnibus, dazzling in beauty 
and in diamonds, smiling triumphantly, 
and surrounded by a platoon of admirers. 

Lahure again half concealed himself 
by a curtain, and gazed on the beautiful 


vision before him. Her white neck rose 
majestically from her massive but sym- 
metrical shoulders, which, in their turn, 
stood out in bold relief from the sharp 
outline of her velvet dress. Every turn 
of her head was graceful, and the well- 
gloved hand that held her bouquet or her 
fan was small and taper as a child’s, 

For the first time in his life Lahure felt 
abashed. Ie could not hear her words ; 
but as she spoke her admirers laughed in 
chorus, and Lahure thought she was tell- 
ing his story, and that the laugh was 
against himself. He was simple-hearted, 
though a caricaturist, and he did not yet 
know that an ample jointure adds a pecu- 
liar pungency to the witticisms of a hand- 
some widow. But the idea of being rid- 
iculed steeled the young man’s heart. 
Girding himself with the armour of his 
trade, he placed a smile upon his lips and 
walked jauntily to the sofa. The widow 
observed him for the first time, and a 
blush spread over her face and neck. Itwas 
a good sign, and Lahure became relentless. 

The widow bowed. 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur. It is some time 
since we met,” 

He bowed in return, silently. 

“We have been laughing almost fool- 
ishly,” she continued. 

“T trust not at the humble 'n lividual 
who now addresses you.” 

“ Ah! you who joke others are the first 
to resent jokes yourselves. I suppose you 
were the hero of our dithyramb.” 

“It would probably supply me with a 
supplement to a romance.” 

The widow gazed at the young man 
with that imploring look common to wo- 
men and dogs. 

“Be reassured,” she rejoined, ‘* we 
were only canvassing a play.” 

“ T did not know you were acquainted 
with my friend Lahure,” interposed the 
host, who was passing at the moment. 

“ Oh yes, indeed. We are collabora- 
teurs.’ As she spoke she moved her 
skirts on one side with that gesture pecu- 
liar to ladies when they invite you to sit 
next them on a sofa. The gesture disper- 
sed the platoon of admirers. 

“What induced you to attack me in the 
Charivari ?” 
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“To effect one of two objects; and I 
have succeeded.” 

“What were they ?” 

“Either to pique you, and thus revenge 
myself; or to flatter you and thus to find 
you.” 

“ And you think I was flattered ?” 

‘‘T am sure of it.” 

“Do you think it legitimate to bring 
your powers to bear against a defenceless 
woman ?” 

“ As legitimate as you consider it not 
to keep your word. I gave my word not 
to follow you nor inquire after you, and I 
kept it.” 

“‘T made the same promise, and kept 
“.” 

‘But you gave hopes.” 

“Can one give hopes in an omnibus ?” 

“Ah, Madame, an omnibus may con- 
tain as true a heart as a gilded coupé.” 

“Bravo !—a capital sentence for your 
next article.” 

“ Brava! You wish to humiliate me by 
my profession.” 

‘You do me an injustice.” 

“You have treated me badly, and I can- 
not trust you.” 


“If you really knew the truth, you 
would not think yourself ill used.” 

‘‘T can conceive no possible excuse.” 

“What would you have thought of a 
woman who wrote to you without know- 
ing your name ?” 

“ You might have known me,” 

“No sooner did I discover your real 
name than I wrote to you.” 

“‘ But you did not give me yours. You 
left my finding you to chance.” 

“You wish to humiliate me by avow- 
als,” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“It was not quite chance that made us 
meet to-night.” 

‘“‘Why, our host did not know that we 
had ever seen each other.” 

“‘ But his wife is a friend of mine.” 

“When I did see you,” burst out the 
young man in a transport, “ my knees al- 
most gave way under me.” 

“IT suppose it was only the sang froid 
of a writer that supported you ?” 

“As awriter [ should have succum- 


bed. It was my artist-half sustained 
me.” : 

‘Then you are two men against one 
woman. The game is unequal,” 

“Yet the woman has beaten the two 
men. 

“* Explain yourself.” 

“You have learnt my name, and I am 
ignorant of yours.” 

“Really do you assert that you do not 
know who I am?” 

**On my word of honour.” 

She looked at him fixedly—then con- 
tinued in a low tone— 

“ Guess it then,” 

“T shall guess your Christian name.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“* Constance.” 

“Then you must know me. I have 
always been called Julie; but my name 
is Constance likewise.” 

“‘T give you my word it was a guess, 
but I knew I ¢ould not be wrong.” 

“Then how did you discover it ?” 

*‘It is the name I love best.” 

A pause, 

** Now guess my surname.” 

“TI cannot.” 

“Why ?” ~ 

‘Surnames are vulgar, commonplace. 
They were invented for purposes of civi- 
lisation and utility. We never think of 
those we love by their surnames—our 
sisters, our children, our mothers, our 
wives. If we lived with them in a desert 
island, we should soon forget any names 
but those of baptism. it is a Christian 
name that lies in our hearts. Society may 
require me to salute you as Madame So- 
and-So. Shall I thus recall you in my 
dreaming hours ?” 

Another pause, and the widow, in a 
tremulous whisper— 

“Then I must tell you myself. My 
husband was an old man, who treated me 
as his daughter. His name was Dumes- 
nil-Lacondrage.”’ 

“In that case, Madame, I must bid you 
good-by.” 

“ Why ?—why ?” 

“Madame Dumesnil-Lacondrage is in 
every one’s mouth, the beautiful widow 
and the rich one, with seventy-five thous- 
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and frances a-year, and the world at her 
feet. I thought I was speaking to my 
companion of the omnibus, equal to my- 
self in fortune, and perhaps not above 
my love. No, Madame, I will not con- 
tend with the world, where there are so 
many rivals to mortify my pride during 
the race, and to win it at the end. Let 
me stop short at the starting-post, not to 
lose my self-esteem as well as my happi- 
ness.” 

The handsome features of the young 


man flushed as he spoke, his eyes half 
filled with tears. 
“So farewell, Madame,” he continued. 
“No, Monsieur. I will not say fare- 
well. It is not thusI part with Mistigris. 
Stay !” 


Not many months afterwards Monsieur 
Lahure (Mathieu) gave a ball on his own 
account, and the Guido face received the 
guests.— Blackwood. 





VIRGINIA. 


Grand Old Dominion of the past, 


Where are thy sons whose valour gave 


The glory of thy ancient name? 


Their laurels deck thy brow, their grave 


Has hallowed all thy earth. 


They’re fallen. Yet we love thee most, 


Virginia! Tis our greatest boast, 
We brothers are of all that host, 


By thee of common birth. 


Her monumental mountains rise 


Freedom’s eternal landmarks. There 


She sat and watched her enemies 


Their baffled squadrons backward bear. 


These were impregnable. 


Her noble streams go gliding past 


The tombs of heroes, as they haste 
’ y 


To join their waters where the last 
Stronghold of Britain fell. 


Writ on her Bible’s record page 


Name after name of heroes throngs, 


Of Freedom's patriot lineage. 


And would you learn of strangers’ tongues 


Her sons of Freedom’s blood? 


Ask not her sisters whom they’ve blessed, 


Ask tyrants where their curses rest; 


Hate burns her records in the breast 
Deeper than gratitude. 


Sharers in laurels she has won, 


In freedom purchased by her blood, 
And framed eternal by her son, 


Rich in domains her hand bestowed 
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Virginia. 


To make them all her peers. 
Her stripling sisters taunt her now, 
Mock at the gray hairs on her brow, 
Scoff at the years that make her bow, 

Her honour-burdened years. 


Virginians never shall forget 
To glory in her honoured age; 
We love our mother better yet, 
She’s old enough for history’s page, 
Full old to prove her fame. 
Her laurelled locks with gray besprent, 
Hoary with years for freedom spent, 
Her form in Freedom’s service bent 
More reverence shall claim. 


Oh! mother, yet our answering hearts 
Thrill to thy trembling voice, more dear 
It trembles ’neath the weight of age. 
It taught our young hearts to revere 
The noble, good, and great. 
And now that seed, a grateful tree, 
Gives back its ripened fruit to thee; 
For thou art good and great, and we 


Still on such virtues wait. 


Sons of the Old Dominion, wake! 
Awake! Virginia calls you on; 
Calls from her hundred heroes’ graves, 
Calls from the grave of Washington! — 
“Ts all my glory gone? 
Once peerless rose their mother’s brow. 
Have [ no sons Jeft—heroes now ? 
Must IJ to common glory bow, 
My diadem uncrown ? 


“What! Do ye fear to seek their fame, 
And from its share, as sacred, shrink ? 
Dare ye not emulate their name, 
Or ’mid their crowded virtues think 
There is no room fur you? 
Oh, folly! Fame and virtue are 
The heavenly lands which brighter far 
Shine out for every added star, 
Which ye may brighten too?’ 


Queen of the South! Thy royal blood 
In many a patriot still is warm. 
Their strong arms, hid by summer’s leaves, 
Still strengthen for the winter’s storm, 
That winter strips the veil 
Where are thy sons? Let danger show! 
Ask when the storms begin to blow; 
Ask in the battle’s shock! And know 
Thy race can never fail! 


| Jury 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


The condition of our railways, and 
their financial prospects, should interest 
allof us. It has become a common re- 
mark, that railways have benefitted eve- 
rybody but their projectors. There is a 
strong doubt in the minds of many in- 
telligent persons, whether any railways 
have actually paid a return on the cap- 
ital invested in them. It is believed that 
one of two results inevitably takes place : 
in the one case, there is not business 
enough to earn a dividend; inthe other, 
although the apparent net earnings are 
large enough to pay from six to eight 
per cent. on the cost, yet in a few years 
it is discovered that the machine has 
been wearing itself out so fast that the 
cost of renewal has absorbed more than 
the earnings, and the deficiency has been 
made up by creating new capital or run- 
ning in debt, to supply the place of what 
has been worn out and destroyed. The 
Illinois Central has been pointed out as 
an example of the first kind; the New 
York Central, of the second; while the 
New York and Erie is‘a melancholy in- 
stance of a railway which, never having 
enough legitimate business of its own, 
has worn itself out in carrying at un- 
remunerative rates whatever it could 
steal from its neighbors, The general 
opinion of the community, after the 
crash of 1857, was, that all our railways 
approximated more or less closely to 
these unhappy conditions, and it was 
merely a question of time as to their 
final bankruptcy and ruin. Even now, 
when they have recovered themselves 
considerably, and are paying dividends 
again, capitalists are very shy of them. 

It is our belief, contrary to the current 
opinion, that during the next decade 
such a change will have taken place in 
the condition of our railways, that we 
shall see them averaging eight to ten 
per cent, dividends on their legitimate 
cost. We propose in the present article 
to give the reasons which have led us to 
this conclusion. 

The causes to which may be traced 
the languishing condition of our rail- 





ways may be stated as follows :—Finan- 
cial mismanagement; imperfect construc- 
tion; and want of individual responsi- 
bility in their operation. 

The financial mismanagement of our 
railways has arisen from precisely the 
opposite cause to that which has made 
British railways cost from two to three 
times as much as they should have done. 
Their excess of cost was owing to their 
having too much money; ours to our 
having too little. They were robbed 
right and left for Parliamentary expenses, 
land damages, etc. The Great Northern, 
from London to York, three hundred and 
fourteen miles, expended five millions of 
dollars in getting its charter. Mr. R. 
Stephenson says, that the cost of land 
and compensation on British railways 
has averaged forty-three thousand dollars 
per mile, or as much as the total cost of 
the railways of Massachusetts. 

American railway ‘companies have 
never been troubled with too much 
money. They have usually commenced 
with a great desire for economy, select- 
ing a “cheap” engineer, and getting a 
low estimate of the probable cost. A 
portion of the amount is subscribed for 
in stock, and the next thing is to run in 
debt. ‘‘ First mortgage bonds” are is- 
sued and sold. The proceeds are ex- 
pended, and the road is not half done. 
Another issue is sold at a great discount, 
and yet another, if possible. As the 
road approaches completion, the desper- 
ate Directors raise money by the most des- 
perate expedients, such as would bank- 
rupt any merchant in the country in his 
private business. Sometimes the road has 
vitality enough to work itself out of its 
troubles; but in other cases, unfortu- 
nately too numerous, it passes into the 
hands of the bond-holders, and all it can 
earn goes to remunerate trustees, and 
pay legal expenses, commissions, ete. 

The financial mistakes of our rail- 
ways have been, endeavouring to do too 
much with too little money, and crip- 
pling themselves with a load of debt that 
no project could stand under. This has 
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led, as a matter of course, to the second 
evil,—Imperfect construction. The pro- 
jectors of a new railway have thus rea- 
soned with themselves :—‘* The average 
cost of our railways has been between 
furty and fifty thousand dollars per mile, 
and this one, no doubt, will reach those 
figures before we get through. But it 
will never do to talk so, or we could not 
get the money to build it. Mr. Transit, 
our engineer, says it can be opened for 
twenty thousand dollars per mile, and 
we will earn money enough to finish it 
by-and-by.” So they go on, and, to get 
the road open for the small sum attaina 
ble, everything has to be “ scrimped” 
and pared down to the lowest scale. The 
cuttings are taken out just wide enough 
for the cars to pass through, and thie 
ends of the ties overhang the edges of 
the embankments. Temporary trestle- 
work of wood is substituted for stone 
bridges and culverts. Some reckless fel- 
low tosses down the iron as fast as a 
horse can trot, and the road is opened. 

Another way in which imperfect con- 
struction is inevitable, is where compa- 
nies admit their inability to be their own 
financiers by giving some influential con- 
tractor his price, and allowing him to 
“do his own engineering,” in considera- 
tion of his taking such securities as they 
have to offer, and which he undertakes 
to float by means of his superior connec- 
tions. Having the thing his own way, 
and being naturally anxivus to build his 
road fur as little money as possible, he 
pares down everything even below the 
standard of embarrassed railway-boards. 
If the road will only hold together until 
he has suld his bonds, it is all he asks. 
If the business is good, the road will 
perhaps be finished, or what is thought 
to be finished, some day or other. 
If business is dull, nothing is done, and 
the bridges and trestle-works remain 
such murder-traps as that on the Albany 
Northern Road which broke down last 
year. 

But it is not with such miserable apol- 
ogies for railways that we have to deal. 
It is on our really valuable roads, like the 
main lines in Massachusetts and New York, 
that we shall show that the evils of imper- 


fect construction are felt, and will be felt, 
till a thorough reconstruction has taken 
place. It was observed sometime ago 
that the returns of the Massachusetts 
railways-for 1856 showed that there were 
1,325 miles open, costing on an average 
$46,480 per mile, or $61,611,721 in all. 
The receipts per mile of road were 
$7,217, the expenses $4,260, leaving a 
net earning of $2,957, or 40 per cent. 
of the whole. This was equal to 6.42 
per cent. on the whole cost of the rail- 
ways. 


For thé same year the returns of all 
the railways in Great Britain showed 
that there were 8,502 miles open, costing 
$173,040 per mile, or $1,506,826,363 in 
all; and that the receipts per mile of 
road were $13,296, the expenses $6,249, 
leaving a net earning of $7,047, or 53 
per cent. of the whole. This was equal 
to a dividend of 3.97 per cent. on the 
whole cost. These figures showed, that, 
however extravagantly the British rail- 
ways had been built, they certainly 
were worked more economically than our 
own. 


At first view it might be thought that 
the economy was due to their greater 
business; but further inquiry showed, 
that from the better shape of American 
ears, and from the wants of the public 
requiring fewer trains, the actual receipts 
per mile run of Massachusetts trains 
were $1.83 against $1.44 of British trains. 
The expenses per mile run of Massachu- 
setts trains were $1.08, while those of 
British trains were only 63§ cts. Could 
Massachusetts railways be worked as 
cheaply, the result would be that they 
could declare nine per cent. dividends on 
their cost, instead of six. 


Ilere offered a rich reward for investi- 
gation. Accordingly two gentlemen well 
known to the railway world, Messrs. Ze- 
rah Colburn and Alexander L. Holley, 
made a trip to England, for the purpose 
of discovering how it was that John Bull 
could work his railways so much cheaper 
than Brother Jonathan. The results of 
their investigations are embodied in a 
handsome quarto volume, illustrated with 
numerous drawings, which has been 
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subscribed for by most of the railways 
and prominent railway men throughout 
the country. It is not too mnch to say, 
that the effect of it, in directing the at- 
tention of American railway managers 
to the weak points of their system, has 
resulted already in a saving to the stock- 
holders of our railways of millions of 
dojlars.* 


More than half the cost of operating 
a railway consists of the repairs of track 
and machinery, and the cost of fuel and 
oil. These expenses are exactly propor- 
tional to the mileage of trains. It was 
soon seen that the greater economy of 
British railways was almost entirely con- 
fined to these items. 

The cost of “maintenance of way” 
upon English railways was 10} cents per 
mile run, against 25 cents on those of 
Massachusetts. The cost of repairs of 
cars and engines was nearly the same 
on both. The cost of fuel per mile run 
was 6} cents, against 15 cents. While 
English trains are from 20 to 30 per 
cent. lighter than ours, they average 25 
per cent. faster, so that practically these 
conditions must nearly balance each 
other. In alignement the English roads 
are superior to ours, and as to gradients 
they have some advantage; although 
grades of 40 to 52.8 feet per mile are 
quite common. In climate they have 
less severe difficulties to contend with; 
although their moist weather, the nature 
of their soil, and their heavy earthworks 
involve much extra expense. In prices, 
the advantage is at least 20 per cent. in 
their favour. 


These considerations might account for 
an economy of 30 per cent. as compared 
with our expenses for maintenance of 
way, but they cannot account for the 
great actual economy of 60 per cent. 


which we have seen. We must seek far- 
ther to find the explanation of this, and 
we soon discover it by comparing the 
condition of the road-beds and tracks on 
the railways of the two countries. 


The English railways are thoroughly 
built, are not opened to the public until 
finished, and no expense is spared to keep 
them in order. American railways are 
too often put in operation when half fin- 
ished. The consequence is, they never 
are finished, and are continually wearing 
out,—not lasting, on an average, more 
than half as long as they should, if once 
thoroughly constructed. Wooden bridges 
are allowed to rot down for want of pro- 
tection. Rails are left tu be battered to 
pieces for want of drainage and ballast. 
One road spends thirty-four thousand dol- 
Jars a year for “ watching cuts,” and 
fifty-five thousand more for removingslides 
that should never have taken place. Eve- 
rything is done for the moment, and noth- 
ing thoroughly. Who can wonder that 
this system tells upon the cost of main- 
tenance of way? 

The amount of fuel burned is the ex- 
act measure of the resistance to be over- 
come, and a rough track must necessarily 
require a larger amount of fuel. The 
English roads now generally burn bitu- 
minous coal; most American roads burn 
wood; but these being reduced to the 
same equivalent quantity, it will be found 
that the American roads burn nearly 
twice as much as the English. 

That the cost of the repairs of Ameri- 
can cars and engines is not more is at- 
tributable solely to their superior design. 
An English engine and cars would be 
battered to pieces in a few months on our 
rough roads, on account of their rigidity 
and concentratiun of weight; while those 
of America, by yielding to shocks both 








* The statistics of the English railways given in this article are taken from the vol- 
ume here referred to. 


Because some cunning English contractors in South America took advantage of the 
statements in this book to depreciate the American railway system and American civil 
engineers, for their own private advantage in obtaining work, seme Americans have 
been so foolish as to decry the book altogether, as traitorous to the interests of the 
country. Such mingled bigotry and conceit, shrinking from just criticism, would fetter 
all progress, but fortunately it is rare. 
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vertically and horizontally, escape in- 
jury. American cars and engines are as 
much superior in design to the English 
as their roads excel ours in solidity and 
finish. 

But it will be asked, Shall we imitate 
the notorious extravagance of British 
railways, built at a cost of one hundred 
and seventy-three thousand dollars per 
mile ? 

The answer is plain. The only thing 
about them to be imitated is their thor- 
ough and permanent construction. That 
this need not involve extravagance is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the actual cost 
of construction has been only eighty-eight 
thousand dollars per mile of double-track 
railway, including all the costly viaducts, 
tunnels and bridges, which, in many 
cases, a more judicious location or a bold- 
er use of gradients would have avoided. 
The remainder of their cost is made up 
of law and Parliamentary expenses, engi- 
neering and management, land and dam- 
ages, interest on stock, bonuses, dividends 
paid from capital, etc., etc., amounting to 
eighty-five thousand dollars per mile. 
The folly of all this has been seen, and 
neither the financial nor the engineering 
errors of that day are now repeated. To 
show that a better system prevails, it is 
only necessary to state that between 1848 
and 1858, 390 miles of first-class single- 
track railway have been opened at an 
average cost of $46.692 per mile, and in 
all that relates to economical mainte- 
nance are not inferior to any in the king- 
dom. 


Such railways as these, costing no more 
than our own, we would hold up for imi- 
tation. How, then, do they differ from 
ours? or rather, what must be done to 
put ours into the same condition of eco- 
nomical efficiency ? 


In the first place, stone culverts and 
earth embankments should replace wood- 
en structures, wherever possible. As fast 
as wooden bridges decay, they should be 
replaced with iron; and if the piers and 
abutments require it, as is too often the 
case, they should be rebuilt in a substan- 
tial manner. 

The tubular iron bridge we do not re- 


commend, on account of its excessive 
cost. For short spans of sixty feet and 
under, two riveted boiler-plate girders 
under the track make a cheap and per- 
manent bridge, and can be manufactured 
in any part of the country. For large 
spans there are several excellent forms 
of iron trusses, Bollman’s, Fink’s, or, 
still better, the wrought-iron lattice. 

Cuttings should be widened, if not 
already wide enough, so as to admit of 
good ditches along the track. The slopes 
should be dressed off and turfed. This 
costs little, and prevents the earth from 
washing down and choking up the ditch- 
es, and much of that terrible nuisance, 
dust. 

The secret of all good road-making, 
whether railways or common roads, lies 
in thorough drainage. Until our rail- 
ways are well drained, it is of little use 
to try to improve the condition of the 
track. ‘In an economical view,” says 
Mr. Colburn, ‘the damage occasioned 
by water is far greater than the utmost 
cost of its removal. The track is dis- 
turbed, the iron bruised, the fastenings 
strained, the chairs broken, the ties rot- 
ted, the resistance and thereby the con- 
sumption of fuel increased, and the whole 
wear and tear greatly enhanced.” 

Next to drainage in importance is plen- 
ty of good ballast. The New England 
roads are well ballasted, as a general 
thing; but in the West, where gravel is 
scarce, they do not trouble themselves to 
find a substitute. Even the great New 
York and Erie road, after ten years’ use, 
is only half ballasted, which accounts for 
its being more than half worn out. 

Much has been said and written on the 
necessity of a good juint for the rails, and 
many are the inventions for securing 
this object,—‘‘ compound rails,” ‘‘fished 
joints,” “ bracket chairs,” ‘‘sleeve joints,” 
etc., etc. But, without better road-beds 
no form of superstructure will last, and 
with road-beds as good as they ought to 
be almost any simple and easily adjusted 
arrangement will answer well enough. 

But a more important matter than all 
these, so far as the economy of mainte- 
nance is concerned, is the quality and 
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shape of the iron rails, forming one-eighth 
of the whole cost of our railways. Where 
companies, instead of buying rails, are 
selling bonds, they have no right to com- 
plain, if the iron turn out as worthless 
as the debentures, But where they pay 
cash, they can insist on good iron, and 
will get it, if they will pay the price, 
which will rule from eighteen to twenty 
dollars per ton over that of the poorest 
article. Nor should the shape and weight 
of the rail Le overlooked. Experience, 
that stern schoolmaster, has taught us, 
that, while heavy rails of seventy pounds 
to the yard, and over, of ordinary iron, 
go to pieces in three or four years, sixty- 
pound rails of well-worked and good iron 
will last more than double that time. 
The extraordinary durability of the forty- 
five pound rails made for the Reading 
tailway Company by the Ebbw Vale 
Company in 1837 is well known to rail- 
way men. 

A short caleulation will show the supe- 
riority, in point of economy, of light and 
good rails to heavy rails of an inferior 
quality. A seventy-pound rail requires 
110 tons to the mile, costing, at $60 per 
ton, $6,600. At the end of four years 
this has to be re-rolled at a cost of $30 
per ton, or $3,300 more. This is equal 
in eight years to an annual depreciation 
of $1,237 per mile. A sixty-pound rail 
requires 94 tons toa mile, costing for the 
best iron that can be rolled $80 per ton, 
or $7,520 per mile. This would last 
eight years, and the annual depreciation 
would be $940 per mile, or $297 less than 
the other. The 30,000 miles of Ameri- 
can railways are thus taxed annually 
nearly nine millions of dollars for pre- 
ferring quantity to quality. 

In England, it is the custom to retain 
the best engineering talent upon rail- 
ways, after as well as during construc- 
tion. In this country, as soon as the en- 
gineer has made out his “final estimate,” 
he is dismissed with as little ceremony as 
a day-laborer. We employ the best me- 
chanical engineers that we can find to 
look after the repairs of our engines and 
ears: while the road, which is more im- 
portant, and upon the good condition of 
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which we have seen that the success or 
failure of a railway as a commercial en- 
terprise may depend, is handed over to 
some ignorant fellow whose only qualifi- 
cations are industry and obedience. 
There are no unmixed evils in this 
world. The impecuniosity of American 
railways, besides causing the bad results 
which we have described, has had a good 
effect upon the training of American en- 
gineers. Being obliged to do a great 
deal with a little money, they have steer- 
ed clear of those enormous extravagances 
which have characterized the works of 
such engineers as the Jate Mr. Brunel, 
colossal less in proportions than cost. It 
has been well observed, that there was 
more talent shown on a certain division 
of the New York and Erie Railway, in 
avoiding the necessity for viaducts, than 
could possibly have been exhibited in 
constructing them. This remark is a key 
to the difference between the old English 
and the American systems of civil engi- 
neering. The one is for show, the other 
for use. We say the old English system, 
because a better practice has now arisen. 
Cost is looked to as well as splendour ;, 
and there is no engineer now in England 
whose reputation would sustain him in 
constructing such monuments of extrava- 
gance as the Great Western Railway or 
the Britannia Bridge. American civil 
engineers have not been fairly treated. 
The wretched construction of many of 
our railways, and the uneconomical con- 
dition of all, have been cast against them 
by their English brethren as a reproach. 
But the faults of construction, we have 
shown, are attributable to another cause, 
No engineer of standing would lend him- 
self to many of the schemes that have 
been pushed through in the West. But 
in order to build a “cheap” road, it is 
only necessary to get a “cheap” engi- 
neer, and that is a commodity easily pick- 
ed up. If their ignorance and blunders 
tarnish the fair fame of the profession, it 
cannot be helped. But if American en- 
gineers of standing had been allowed to 
finish the railways begun by them, and 
to take care of them and see that they 
were not abused after they were finished, 
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our railway securities would be quoted 
at higher rates than they now are. 

Althongh there are many civil engi- 
neers of standing and experience who 
have been thrown out of employment by 
the general stoppage of public works, and 
who are better qualified to take care of 
that costly and delicate machine, a Rail- 
way, than men whose knowledge is en- 
t:rely empyrical, yet few railways employ 
a resident engineer. Those that follow 
this practice are generally supposed to 
do so because he is a relative of some 
Director, and wants a place, and not be- 
cause such an officer is really required. 

“Construction accounts,” says Mr. Col- 
burn, “‘can never be closed until our 
roads are Luilt. To attempt it only in- 
volves a destruction account of fearful 
magnitude. Under our present system, 
we are perpetually rebuilding our roads, 
not realizing the life of our works, and 
thereby running capital to waste.” 

“With good earthwork, thoroughly 
drained, well-ballasted tracks, rails of 
good iron, correct form, not exceeding 60 
pounds per yard, and properly supported 
at the juints, the ties pronerly preserved, 
and the whole maintained by a judicious 
system of repairs, the average working 
expenses might unquestionably be re- 
duced by as much as 18 cents per mile 
run.” 

The mileage of the Massachusetts rail- 
ways for 1859 was 5,949,761 miles run, 
and the expenses of operating $0.93, 
being a saving of 15 cents over thpse of 
1856, amounting to $892,464. If, by a 
judicious expenditure of $5,000 pez mile, 
a still farther saving of 18 cents per mile 
run could be made, it would amount, on 
the present mileage, to $1,070,956 per 
annum, which, the receipts being equal, 
would return eight per cent. on the in- 
creased capital of sixty-eight and a half 
millions of dollars. 


We have thus shown the combined 
effects of financial mismanagement and 
imperfeet construction upon our railway 
property. But there is a third evil to be 
oured before it can become productive. 

Under the present system of railway 
management, everybody is busy getting 


rich at the expense of the stockholders. 
Railway men are as honest as the average 
of mankind, but there is no reason why 
they should be more so; and if their 
temptations are greater, a certain per- 
centage of them will inevitably yield to 
thosé temptations—just as statistical ta- 
bles show that the average number of 
arrests for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct is greater on Sundays and holi- 
days than on working-days. 

A few years ago it was impossible to 
compare the results of the working of 
one railway with those of another. The 
returns were so ingeniously made out, 
that only one thing was certain,—the 
amount of dividend that it pleased the 
Board of Directors to declare. If this 
was three or four per cent. fur the half- 
year, the stockholders were delighted, 
and passed a vote of thanks to those wor- 
thy gentlemen for devoting so much valnu- 
able time to their interests gratuitously. 
What if a dividend was not earned ?—it 
was easy enough to raise money in Wall 
Street, on the Company’s paper, until 
some excuse could be found for a new 
issue of bonds or stock. But those bene- 
factors of the human race, Tuckerman 
and Schuyler, put a stop to all this. 
After their proceedings became public, 
and still more certainly after the crash of 
1857, if railways did not earn a dividend 
they had tosay so. This led to investi- 
gations, and stockholders became ‘ post- 
ed,” as the phrase is. Chiefly by the 
exertions of one newspaper, the ‘‘ Boston 
Railway Times,” railway companies were 
shamed into giving their reports in such 
form as to distinguish the expenses per 
mile run, for fuel, oil, repairs of road, 
machines, etc., etc. This gave a common 
standard of comparison; and, as we have 
seen, it was made use of to discover in 
what particular departments English rail- 
ways were worked more economically 
than our own. This has led, as we have 
also seen, to a great reduction in the cost 
of operating; and the revival of rail- 
ways, as an investment, dates from that 
time, 1857-8. 

But there is something more wanted 
yet. As we have said, railway men are 
not out of the reach of temptation. Let 
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the various officers of a railway manage 
it so as not to exceed the average expense 
of other roads of their State, and their 
reputation stands high. Let them reduce 
their expenses below the average, and 
their power is despotic. If they are men 
of ability, they can do all this,—operate 
their road for less than many others, run 
their trains regularly, and without acci- 
dent, even treat the public with civility, 
and make themselves rich in a few years, 
hy percentages and commissions on the 
cost of supplies, and by other modes, 
which, perhaps, had better not be referred 
to here. If any one doubt this, let him 
tuke pains to inquire how large a propor- 
tion of railway-men get rich in a few 
years, on salaries of from one to two 
thousand dolMars per annum. Nor can 
this be prevented; for every new check is 
only a transfer of power from intelligent 
tu ignorant hands; and ignorance, how- 
ever honest, is a more expensive manager 
and easier victim than knavery. There 
is but one remedy. Make it for men’s 
interest to reduce the expenses of operat- 
ing to a minimum, Make it for their 
interest to do so, by allowing them to 
share in the profits, and then the question 
is solved, and you have a thousand vigi- 
lant guardians of your property day and 
night. Let all supplies be furnished by 
public competition under sealed tender, 
as is done in the army and nayy, and on 
the large railways of Great Britain. 
There are, no doubt, practical difficul- 
ties in the way of carrying out these 
changes, as there are in introducing all 
new systems., You have to meet the 
doubts and suspicions of those who are 
unacquainted with them, the opposition 
of interested parties, and the general 
feeling which influences all men to Ict 
well enough alone. But that there are 
no insuperable obstacles in the way is 
evident from the fact that this system has 
already been partially applied on a rail- 
way dving a very large business, the Phi- 


Jadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore, 
under the able superintendence of 8. M. 
Felton, Esq., who, in his last report, says, 
“It still works well, and is productive of 
much saving to the company.* It pro- 
motes regularity in running the trains, 
and in all branches of our business. It 
diminishes accidents, by bringing home 
the responsibility directly upon individu- 
als instead of the corporation.” 

There isa great deal of significance in 
this last remark. Every one knows that 
when an accident happens on a railway, 
“no one is to blame,’’—which means, that 
everybody should have so much blame as 
can be expressed by a fraction whose nu- 
merator is unity and whose denominator 
represents the whole number of employ- 
ees, Such an infiniteismal dose of cen- 
sure, contrary to the hommopathic doc- 
trine, always produces infinitesimal re- 
sults, 

To what is the extraordinary success 
of the Iludson’s Bay Company owing,— 
that wonderful organization which rules 
the wilds of British North America with 
a discipline which has no parallel in the 
history of mankind, except that of the 
order of Jesuits? Simply to the fact, 
that every man whose duties require in- 
telligent action is a partner of the Com- 
pany, shares in its gains, and loses with 
its losses. And so it should be with our 
railway employees. Instead of excusing 
waste of time and property by the stereo- 
typed phrase, “The Company is rich and 
can stand it,” they would strive to exer- 
cise a rigid economy, knowing that at 
the end of the week their pockets would 
be so much heavier. 


To show how the thing should be done 
would involve matters of detail which 
would be out of place here. What we 
desire to show is the principle. Instead 
of paying all men alike, good, bad, and 
indifferent, let the amount of a man’s 
wages depend on his skill and intelli- 
gence; the more he shows, the better let 





* The cost of operating this railway for 1859, as per last report, was only 37.4 per 
cent. of the receipts, while that of the railways of Massachusetts for the same year was 


56.9 per cent. The result is a dividend of 84 per cent. on capital, after paying the inte- 


rest on bonded debt. 
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him be paid. In almost every depart- We subjoin a tabular statement of the 
ment of manufacturing and commercial railways of the world, made up to 1857, 
business this is done. Why not in rail- except those of the United States, which 
way management? are for 1858-9. 





——— a 














Name of country. Cost per mile.|Receipts per mile) Percentage of | Percentage of 

of road. expenses to| netearnings 

| receipts. to total capi 

tal. 

Great Britain, - - $173,040 $13,296 47 4.00 
Australia, - : - 159,225 5,810 72 1.02 
India, - ‘ . A 51.400 3,645 42 4,09 

France, - - - | 128,340 13.530 44 658 «¢ 
Belgium, - - - | $1,955 10,790 | 58 5.48 
Austria, - - — 92,325 13,430 | 54 6.75 
Prussia, - - - 72,430 9,915 45 7.44 
Other German States, - 66,160 7,085 63 5.52 
United States, : - 41,375 6,170 60 5.51 


From this it will be seen how much __ to cost and amount of receipts per mile. 
economy of working has to do with pay- During the last ten years, the principal 
ing a dividend,—as in the case of the efforts of their managers have been di- 
Indian railways, where, although the re- rected toward increasing the receipts. 
ceipts are very small, the prime costand During the next ten, their policy will be 
expenses of working are also very small, to diminish the working expenses, leaving 
and they divide 5.09 per cent., while the the receipts to increase with the natural 
Australian railways, whose cost and ex- growth of the country, and avoiding un- 
pense of working are large,can pay only healthy competition for that delusive 
1.02 per cent. It is proper to say, how- phantom, “through-trade,” which has 
ever, that this was during the ‘gold lured so many railways to financial ship- 
fever.” Railways are now built in Aus- wreck and ruin. If this policy be stea- 


tralia for $50,000 per mile. dily followed, we shall see railway stocks 
The railways cf the United States oc- once more a favourite investment, 
cupy a very favourable position, both as | Atlantic Monthly. 
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Two Youths to Fortwne, as yet unknown, 
Caught Fame’s clear trumpet calls, 
As they rang on the air, their defiant blare, . 
And each cannon’s throat gave a jubilant note. 
Quick they sprang to their feet, each eagerly prest 
» To the goal where at last they hoped for rest, 
With a diamond star on each swelling breast, 


In Fame’s proud Castle Halls. 


They gathered their strength, they took up their arms, 
And rushed to the perilous fray. 
For Ambition’s voice with its whisperings clear, 
Told that Fame’s proud Castle was nothing to fear, 
And away they sped, with steady tread, 
Dreaming of laurels before them spread, 
Thinking of mighty heroes dead, 
And Glory’s fadeless day. 
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But alas! alas! Ambition’s voice 
Whispering to the Youths, 

Just tampering, told but of Cloth of Gold, 

Of the meed of praise and garlands of Bays. 
All the briars and thorns that lead to the goal, 
Where the diamond star and the regal stole, 
Give a title to Fame on History’s scroll, 


Were dark and hidden truths. 


But when they stood at the bastion high, 
And saw there was no breach 
In the masonry there,—no cruel despair, 
Or cowardly fear, to start the tear,— 
Unmanned their frames—but eager and brave, 
Their banners above they boldly wave, 
And learned the lessons Tus Master gave, 
That Life to all must teach. 


“T'll batter it down”—* I'll batter it down,” 
Said Hotspur at the walls. 
“ My terrible arm, with its terrible blow, 
In an hour will lay the bastion low : 
And then with a light and easy leap, 
Passing the dismal donjon-keep, 
Secure and strong we’ll proudly sweep 
Through Fame’s proud Castle Halls.” 


His terrible arm with terrible blow, 
Went heaving quick and wild, 
The bastion’s breast with masonry sound, 
Gave back the blows with elastic bound :— 
And the Youth before the hour was past, 
Felt that his strength was failing fast, 
And sinking he found himself at last 


As powerless as a child. 


“T’ll patiently toil, Pll patiently-toil,” 
Said Fabius at the walls. 
“ My strength is so great, that I'll work and I'll wait, 
Till the hour shall come tor my happier fate, 
And then with a mind and body strong, 
Moving the great and good among, 
I'll chant the grand and glorious song, 
In Fame’s proud Castle Halls.” 


He patiently stood and patiently toiled, 
And stronger grew at length. 
But the bastion’s breast, with its masonry grand, 
Was feeling the tonch of his patient hand, 
And he toiled and toiled and toiled away, 
Till down the bastion fell one day, 
And then he stood in bright array, 
A Conqueror in his strength. 


Cameron Risque. 
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The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, 
noticing the death of Russell’s Magazine, 
relinquishes several opinions. “ Literature 
is of vast importance in this country.” 
“Has a mission.” The explanation of the 
failure of Russell is found in the fact that 
“it was heavy.” ‘“ Wanted mental pow- 
er.” “Dealt too much in nothings.” * * * 
* A magazine to live and move, and move 
others, must itself be a live magazine. It 
should be a powerin the land. Somebody 
in it must wield a sledge hammer. He 
must make the fire fly at every pop. He 
inust write upon subjects that interest the 
millions, and write so that they can under- 
stand what he means.” * * * “A maga- 
zine, like a newspaper, must deal in prac- 
tical matters.” * * * “It should eschew 
mere sectionalism as a poisonous reptile.” 
** * * & Russell’s Magazine appeared to 
be designed only for South Carolina.” * * 

“ The Southern Literary Messenger at Rich- 
mond, partakes to a great extent of this 
same principle of localism.” * * * * “A 
journal that should be broad and practical, 
as well as esthetic, and be fully up with 
the times, would be boughtand read in the 
South as readily as any Northern publica- 
tion to say the least. There is patronage 
enough in the South for such a work, and 
more than enough. The proper place for 
the publication of sucha magazine is New 
Orleans.” 


This is well-meant, but very youngy The 
Bulletin might have told us that six is the 
half of twelve, that black is not white 
By hard trying, we could say to the Bulle- 
tin, “ Be the best paper in the country. 
Have the largest circulation. Beat the 
Herald, surpass the London Times. Let the 
editor be aShakespeare. Itis easy enough. 
All he has to do. is to obtain the most 
splendid imagination the world ever saw.” 

The reason why Southern magazines do 
not succeed is this: They are not backed 
by capital, and by business tact. They do 
not’pay five dollars a page for articles, they 
have no pictures. The great success of 
the Ledger is not owed to its literary merit, 
but to advertising. Sectionalisim has less 
to do with the failure of magazines than 


the Bulletin supposes. Grant, what we d° 
not believe, that Puinam’s magazine died 
on this account, why did Graham, the Iater- 
national, the Great Republic,and many others 
perish? None of these were sectional. 
The Atlantic Monthly was at first violently 
sectional, but itsucceeded, and would have 
kept up indefinitely as a sectional organ. 
The new proprietors have abated its sec- 
tionalism simply because they want it to 
be a greater success. 

Southern magazines, unable to compete 
with Harper, Leslie, Godey and other picture 
papers and periodicals, have to rely not 
upon the masses but upon men of culture. 
But men of culture prefer the Foreign 
Quarterlies. They cost no more than the 
magazines, they are infinitely better. 

There is no lack of writers or of readers 
atthe South. The former are bought up 
by the newspaper capitalists at the North, 
the latter prefer, on the one hand, the pic- 
tures, or on the other, the British Reviews. 
Again, we all look tothe North for news of 
every sort. It comes there first. It gets 
stale by the time it reaches even Richmond. 
People do not expect to find news at their 
owndoor. The habitis to look to the great 
Eastern cities for it, and there, in fact, it is. 
By news, we mean every thing new, lite- 
rary, scientific, what not. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
pictures and popular articles, pleasing, but 
of no great intrinsic merit. Look at the 

Jorth American Review. The ablest minds 
in the country contribute to it. It has been 
in existence many years. But it can afford 
to pay only a dollar a page, while Harper 
and the Atlantic pay five or ten times that 
sum. 

As to the Messenger’s being local, that 
means that the editor of the Bulletin never 
reads it, and dont know what he is talking 
about. Nodoubt it “ought to have a pow- 
er in it somewhere.” Which is in effect, 
equivalent to saying, “ in order to be heard, 
you must make a noise—to produce an ef- 
fect you must have a cause—to keep from 
standing still, you must go on’’—all of 
which we have suspected before. 

The Bulletin is right in saying that this 
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* power” ought to “make the fire fly at 
every pop.” Butthe menof the South who 
can do this take wisely to politics. A man 
of this stainp, isnow Minister to Sardinia ; 
another occupies Jobn Randolph's seat in 
Congress. In the North, politics do not 
pay so well as with us; rather the trade is 
so very dirty there that it is left to unprin- 
cipled men. Men of genius, and of literary 
ability at the North, do not mix in politics ; 
they job and drudge out their lives for the 


capitalists of ihe newspapers and maga- 


zines. A few succeed, the mass fare even 
worse than their fellow hacks at the South. 

Undoubtedly New Orleans is “the pro- 
per place” We 


shall be glad to see one established in that 


for a “live magazine.” 
city or inany partofthe South. But when 
the New Orleans magazine is established, 
we shall be glad to learn how many sub- 
scribers it has in the States North of Lou- 
isiana. How many people in New Or- 
leans take the papers in Texas, how many 
the papers in New York? The editorial 
ability of the Texas papers may be as great 
and even greater than that of many New 
York papers; why then do the latter suc- 
ceed better than the former ? 

A single word as to “sectionalism,” 
which we are told should be “ eschewed as 
a poisonous reptile.” When the editor of 
a Southern paper calls the defence of South- 
ern institutions “ sectionalism,”’ and talks 
about the difference between an * ism” and 
a “broad principle,” it is very certain that 
he is a man of Northern birth, and that the 
taint of abolitionism is in his blood. There 
is no oaf so “stupid” as he who does not 
perceive that the life of this Republic is 
The 
defence of slavery is the defence not of the 
South alone, (though that is a “ principle” 
“broad” enough for us,) but a defence of 
republican institutions. 


involved in the question of slavery. 


The welfare of 
the Unionand all the hopes of humanity 
that repose upon its maintenance, are in- 
With 
slavery and with the liberty to extend it- 
self wherever it may, the Republic stands, 
without this liberty, it falls, 


separably bound up with slavery. 


Our “ section- 
al stupidity” goes uo farther than this, as 
yet. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our 
sincere regret that we have not been taught 


how to be thankful enough for advice. 
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This commodity is so rare, so valuable, 
people dislike so much to part with it, and 
those who do consent to give up a little of 
italways know so much more about any 
body’s business than anybody else does, 
thatthe wonder is nobody takes it and no- 
body is grateful for it when they do take it. 
Advice ought never to be given—it onght 
to be paid for. We have engaged an in- 
structor in gratitude and have directed the 
proprietors of the Messenger to lay aside a 
sum to defray the expenses of Bulletin 
counsel. Whenever we are in trouble, we 
shall apply to our liberal advisers of the 
Bulletin and the 
News, and send them a check in advance. 
Until they get the check in hand, it would 


Virginia and Tennessee 


not be inelegant in them to retain their 
opinions. 


The New York Century tliinks the June 
number of the Messenger “ very ‘ pronoun- 
cei’ in latitude, geographically,” and pre- 
tends to consider the leading article, on 
“The Difference of Race between the Nor- 
thern and Southern People,” a hoax palin- 
ed off upon:the Editor. It was written by 
a distinguished gentleman of Alabama 
The theory advanced in that admirable 
paper is as positive as anything in sociolo- 
gical science. The Century’s reception of 
the unpalatable truth, reminds us of what 
Broussais said about Harvey. “ Harvey 
passa pour fou, quand il annonca 14 décou- 
verle de la circulation.” 


Judge Peter V Daniet, of the United 
States Supreme Court, died in this city, the 
3ist of May. 
Stafford county, Virginia, on the 24th of 
April, 1784. 
many positions of importance and promi- 
nence. When he bad just reached his 2ist 


Judge Daniel was born in 


During his life he occupied 


year, he was chosen to represent his native 
county in the Virginia Legislature, and af- 
ter serving two terms was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the State, 
a post which he held for upwards of twen- 
ty years. 


After leaving the Council he 
was appointed by General Jackson District 
Judge of the Federal Court, and was sub- 
sequently appointed by President Van Bu- 
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ren to the Bench of the United States Su- 
premeCourt. He oceupied this position at 
the time of his death. A few months since 
Judge Danie. took up his residence in this 
city, after many years’ absence in Wash- 
ington, and his last moments were passed 
in the bosom of his family.----Dispatch. 


The Hon. WrittraM C. Preston, of South 
Carolina, died on Wednesday, May 23d, at 
the capital of thatState. Mr. Preston was 
born in Philadelphia, December 27th, 1794, 
while his father, then a member from Vir- 
ginia, was attending Congress in that city. 
He was, on his maternal side, descended 
from Patrick Henry. Asa student at the 
University of South Carolina, he was dis- 
tinguished for his fluency of speech and 
readiness in debate. In 1812 he graduated, 
and returning to Richmond, entered the 
office of William Wirt, with whom he stu- 
died law. 

From 1816 to 1819 he travelled in Eu- 
rope, and was admitted to the bar after his 
return in 1821, commencing to practice law 
in Virginia. He removed to Columbia, 
South Carolina, in the following year. Two 
years later he was elected to Congress, 
where he distinguished himself by his de- 
votion to free trade and State rights. In 
1832, he was elected to the United States 
Senate as the colleague of Mr. Calhoun, 
and at once took a high position as a deba- 
ter. He resigned his place in the Senate 
in 1842, and returned to his practice in 
South Carolina. He became President of 
the University of the State in 1845, and 
continued in that position till 1851, when 
ill health compelled him to resign. Since 
that time he has lived in retirement. Mr. 
Preston was a singularly eloquent man, 
and his influence over a popular assem- 
blage, was truly electrical.-----Commercial 
Advertiser. ‘ 


We commend the article on “The Fu- 
ture of American Railways,” taken from 
the best of the Northern magazines, the 
Atlantic Monthly, to the earnest attention of 


‘all who feel interested in the cause of 
Southern internal improvement. If the 


PEOPLE can be convinced of the folly of 
building cheap railroads, there will no lon- 


ger be any need of employing cheap engi- 
neers. They will cease to exist, and with 
them will disappear railroads built in a 
hurry and maintained at a ruinous cost to 
the stock holders. 


Tueopore Parker, the pantheistical abo- 
lition preacher, died at Florence in Italy, 
the 10th of May, 1860. He was a man of 
great learning, eloquence and wit; in pri- 
vate life a good man, in regard to slavery 
a mad man. 


“The Poets and Poetry of the South,” 
edited by Messrs. John Esten Cooke and 
John R. Thompson, will be ready next fall, 
and will make the most attractive volume 
of the season. It will be published by 
Derby & Jackson. Some anxiety to know 
what Mr. Chas. A. Dana will think of the 
work is manifested. A great many are 
afraid he wont like it. 


Virginians are proverbially warm-heart- 
ed and hospitable. The people of the Rap- 
pahannock Valley are peculiarly so. They 
have two or three souls apiece, and a man, 
to stand their hospitality, ought to have as 
many stomachs as they have souls. He 
ought to be a ruminant; able to eat and 
drink right straight ahead forever. 





In justice to Mr. Randall, we shall pub- 
lish in the next number of the Messenger, 
his refutation of the absurd and slander- 
ous charges brought against the letter of 
Lord Macaulay on American Government, 
which graced our columns in March last. 
The article in question would have appear- 
ed in the present number, had we not de- 
sired it to go in the body of the magazine, 
instead of the Editor’s Table. 


Dr. J. Dickson Bruns, of the Charleston 
Preparatory Medical School, will accept 
our thanks for his able essay upon “ The 
Claims and Position of Physiology.” This 
paper of itself is enough to prove that the 


culture of science is making good progress 
at the South. Of what value are the lierd 
of dillettanti scribblers paraded so vaurt- 
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ingly by Sumner, compared with our ju- 


rists and savans ? 


The author of the article on the Negro 


Races, sent the publisbers a correction, in 


regard to a former article on the Races of 


Men, whieh has been mislaid. If he will 
be kind enough to send it again, it will be 
promptly inserted. 


A number of MSS. belonging to parties 
unknown, are lying in the Editor’s office. 
They cannot be returned until the owners 
send in their names, which they will please 
do at their earliest convenience. 


The person who has been making such 
an ass of himself, under the name of Mo- 
zis Addums, turns out to be an arrant pla- 
giarist, as the following letter written in 
1812 will show. The original is in the 
possession of the Treasurer of the Virginia 
Historical Society. 


Dr’r Sur, 

Noing ym ekstrardynary noledge uv Ar- 
theopy and attenshun tu its edyfiing Rols 
I hav thot’ prop pur tu rite yo these fu 
wurds akkording tu thy Rols uv pronunsy- 
ashun hwitch that sellybrated Leksykogra- 
fur and Arthoepist Mr. Stephen Jones hath 
favurd thy wurld with, nuthing douting that 
yo wil reddyly perseve hou mutsh thy 
lerned wurld iz indetted, and beboldn tu 
hiz indjenyus laburs for thy improvment, 
inelyorashun and perfekshun uv thy pro- 
nunsyashun uv th’ ingglish langgwidje. I 
hav th’ onnur tu be, Sur, 

Yur obedyent umbl servunt 


Tu M: Robbertsun eskwire Tino 
Kounsellur at La, Narfoke, 
Virdjinny. 


N: B: Lam not diskwietid at not riting 
arthograflikully: it is beneth my notis or 
attenshun. My desine is to absterdzh thoze 
Letturs hwitsh mite korrupt thy pronunsy- 
ashun uv our elygant langgwidje. 

a. 

Djune thy twenty furst, a ten hundred 
twelv 

Memo. I leve toun in thy marning. 





A paper unfolding some new and very 
original views in regard to the physiolo- 


gicul law of Consanguineous Marriages, 


~I 
Co 


lies in our office. Asitis not suited to the 


purposes of any other than a scientific 


journal, we shall, with the permission of 


the author, transfer it to our friend, Dr. J. 
B. McCaw, Editor of the Virginia and Ma- 
ryland Medical and Surgical Journal. 


New and interesting from Abroad. The 
London “ Family Friend” says: 


It is a matter of common remark how supe- 
rior American women are generally to the 
men ; and who can tell how far the marked 
deference to women has preserved those 
rude republicans from a lower state of social 
morals? Echo answers, “ Who-we !” 


A correspondent sends two anecdotes, 
the first of which is not new, but will bear 
repetition—the second, is new, to us at 
least. 


The genuineness of the following speci- 
men of an account is vouched for; its in- 
genuity may possibly commend itself to 
some of your Richmond accountants. 





Mr. R A : 
Bought of John 
2 Boxes Tin, $5 00 10 00 
1 Wood do. 5 00 
1 Wooden do. 5 00 


$5 00 
Received Payment, 
JOHN 


Doubting if any of your proficients in 
the mysteries of double and single entry 
can tell why John should accept 
the amount stated above in receipt of the 
account—and yet it is correct, I will just 
elucidate. 

Mr. R A , bought two boxes of 
Tin; on receipt of same, one opened as 
per sample, the other didn’t; of course one 
would do, and one would’nt do, and was re 
turned. Nett $5. Jthink John makes a 
very full statement of the transaction. 


- 











Here is another—Imagine one of those 
Old North State Camp-Meetings, the excite- 
ment at fever heat—altar full of mourners, 
and the bretherin and sisterin working hard 
with them-——presently one ‘comes through,’ 
and a great shouting takes place and much 


joy, with cries of “A child is born!” “A 


child is born!” Up jumps upon a seat old 
Billy L., crying out, “Great!” “ Gr-r-reat!” 
* Glory !"—* take the woman and child 
right up to my house where they will be 
taken care of.” Above is a fact. 


| 
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A friend sends us the following: “ At 
Canton in Mississippi, I met with a litera- 
ry curiesity which I think you ought to 
have. The negro who waited on the floor 
of the hotel on which my room was, had 
stuck up a placard in a conspicuous place, 
indicating bis abilities inthe boot-blacking 
line. Here itis,as I wok it down at the 


time.” 


NOTICE 
To Genlemen 
Your Boots Will ) 
p | Bee. Black. At. § 
Fer. ) 
Anne. Tiem. 5 
10 ¢. 
boys. neam Edwurd. 


In May last, a negro was hung in Dan- 
ville. Wild men and women from Patrick 
and Giles came forty miles on foot to see 
the execution. A gentleman having enga- 
ged one of these aborigines in conversation, 
was asked : 

“ Well, who’s Guvner now 2?” 

“John Letcher,” was the reply. 

“ Why, when did old Buchanan quit 2” 


The pantheism of Theodore Parker and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, pervades and pol- 
lutes the entire literature of the North. It 
is nowhere more apparent than in that 
clumsy romance, “ The Marble Faun.” It 
culminates in the spasmodic idiocy of Walt 
Whitman. The smart scribblers who 
compose the better part of the Northern 
literati, are all becoming infected with the 
new leprosy—Whitmansy. This latest 
“representative man” of the North has bis 
imitators by the hundred, admirers by the 
thousand, and an organ—the slang-whang- 
ing paper called The Saturday Press. A 
specimen of the twangling-jack style of 
Whitman is given below. Take a pair of 
frog-legs, put a tongue to every toe of both 
legs, and place the legs under a galvanic 
battery—and you have the utterings of 
Whitman. In the following slosh, Whit- 
man says he “grew up” in Virginia. We 
should feel mean if this statement were 
anything else than a Whitmaniacal license, 
accent on the first vowel in license. Here 


is the sample of his obnubilate, inco- 
herent, convulsive flub-drab. 


LONGINGS FOR HOME. 
BY WALT WHITMAN. 


O magnet-South! O elistening perfumed 
South! My South! 

O quick mettle, rich blood, impulse, and 
love! Good and evil! O all dear to 
me! 

O dear to me my birth-things—All moving 
things, and the trees where | was born 
—the grains, plants, rivers ; 

Dear to me my own slow sluggish rivers 
where they flow, distant, over flats 
of silvery sands, or through swamps, 

Dear to me the Roanoke. the Savannah, 
the Altamahaw, the Peedee, the ‘Tom- 
bighee, the Santee, the Cuosa, and the 
Sabine ; 

O pensive, far away wandering. I return 
with my Soul to haunt their banks 
again, 

Again in Florida I float on transparent 
lakes—I float on the Okeechobee—I 
cross the hummock land, or through 
pleasant openings, or dense forests, 

I see the parrots in the woods—I see the 
papaw tree and the blossoming titi; 

Again, sailing in my coaster, on deck, I 
coast off Georgia—I coast up the 
Carolinas, 

I see where the live-oak is growing—I see 
where the yellow-pine. the scented 
bay-tree, the lemon and the orange, 
the cypress, the graceful palinetto ; 

I pass the rude sea-headlands and enter 
Pamlico Sound through an inlet, and 
dart my vision inland, 

O the cotton plant! the growing fields of 
rice, sugar, hemp! 

The cactus, guarded with thorns—tle 
laurel-tree, with large white flowers, 

The range afar—the richness and barren- 
ness—the old woods charged with 
mistletoe and trailing moss, 

The piney odor and the gloom—the awful 
natural stillness (Here in these dense 
swamps the freelooter carries his gu. 
and the fugitive slave bas his con- 
cealed hut) ; 

O the strange fascination of these half- 
known, half-impassable swamips, in- 
fested by reptiles, resounding with tlhe 
bellow of the alligator, the sad noises 
of the night-owl and the wild-cat, and 
the whirr of the rattlesnake; 

The mockingbird, the American mimic, 
singing all the forenoon—singing 
through the moon-lit night, 

The hummingbird, the will-turkey, the 
raccoon, the opossum ; 

A Tennessee corn-field----the tall, graceful, 
long-leaved corn----slender, flapping, 
bright green, with tassels----with beau- 
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tiful ears, each well-sheathed in its 
husk, 

An Arkansas prairie----a sleeping lake, or 
still bayou ; 

O my heart! O tender and fierce pangs---- 
[ can stand them not----] will depart ; 

O to be a Virginian, where I grew up! O 
to be a Carolinian! 

O longings irrepressible! OT will go back 
to old Tennessee, and never wander 
more !—Leuves of Grass. 


How the Yankees sold Indians 


slavery in the Southern States. 


into 


To THE Epitor uF THE S. L. MESSENGER: 


“ Notes and Queries” are now the grand 
source of hunters after unconsidered tri- 
fles or curious facts, and in order to follow 
the fashion, suppose you devote a page 
of the Messenger to your inquisitive read- 
ers ¢ 

By way of a beginning, I send you a 
Query about Indian slaves, extracted from 
the Historical Magazine, which quotes a 
French Canadian Ordinance, legalizing 
such servitude, and making it penal to 
induce Negro and Indian slaves to run 
away. 

I am enabled also to answer the query 
whether there are any traces in the South- 
ern States of this trade in Indian slaves. 


“ Pawnee Slaves in Carolina.—A Cana- 
dian Ordinance of April 13, 1709, begins 
thus: ‘Having a perfect knowledge of the 
advantage which this colony would de- 
rive, if we could securely bring in, by 
purchase made by the farmers, Indians 
called Panis (Pawnees,) which nation is 
very remote from this country, and who 
can be got only through Indians who go to 
seize them in their own country, and most 
frequently sell them to the English of Caro- 
lina, and who have sometimes sold them 
to the people of this country who are often 
defrauded of the considerable amounts 
which they give for them, in consequence 
of the ideas of liberty suggested to them 
by those who have none, which makes 
them almost always leave their masters, 
and that under the pretext that there are 
no slaves in France, which is not true so 
far as regards the volonies dependent on 
it, inasmuch as in the West Indies all the 
negroes bought by the planters are deem- 
ed slaves; and, as all the colonies should 
be regarded as on the same footing, and 
the people of the Pawnee nation are as 
necessary to the people of this country to 
cultivate the land and to do other work 
which might be undertaken, as the negroes 
do in the Isles, and that these sort of en- 
gagements are very useful to this colony.’ 
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It then legalizes the property, and fines 
those who induce the negroes and Indians 
to run away.—Edus de Ordonnances, i., p. 
371. 

“Are there any traces in the Southern 
States of this trade in 
Historical Magazine.” 


Pawnee slaves ?— 


T lately had access to a Letter-book of 
a North Carolina planter, portions of which 
are about one hundred and fifty years old, 
from which I made a few extracts, of 
which the following are specimens: 


“N. Carona, April, 1715. 
“To Mr. Wetstean, Bosion : 


“T have sent you by R. W., my son-in- 
law, two bills of exchange, drawn by 
Christopher, Baron Graffonsied, on Daw- 
son & Wragge, Merchants, London, for 
£200, and £250. If you can light of a 
bargain of young likely negroes between 
2 and 24 years, at not exceeding £20 or 
£25, I would entreat the favour of you 
to lay out the £200 on them. Get them 
if you can 4 men, and 4 women, or rather 
most men, young and likely. 


“Gg. 2.” 


* May, 1711. 
“To Mr. WetsteaD, Boston : 


“Intending to send for my daughter in 
the fall, (at school in Boston,) I would en- 
treat you to buy for me, against then, a 
young likely negro woman, to wait on her. 
Also, send by first opportunity 6 dozen 
Primers, and 6 Psalters. 

*C. fo 

The preceding orders appear to have 
been satisfactorily executed. 
other : 


Here is an- 


(EXTRACT.) 


«“ N. Carouina, Febr. 7, 1716-17. 
“To Messrs. Wetsteap & Co., Boston: 


“TI would lykewise earnestly entreat you, 
as soon as any money of mine is in your 
hands, to purchase and send me, if to be 
had, some young, likely, sound negroes, 
men and women, and not stand on £4 or 
£5 in the price, if lykely and able to doe 
good worke.”’ 


It was about this time that the merchant 
in Boston wrote to say, that there had been 
no arrival! of slaves from Africa for some 
time, and the market was quite bare, he 
therefore took the liberty to send some 
Indians instead, which he hoped would 
answer the same purpose. 

I enquired whether the result of this 
experiment was known, and there was 
pointed out to me the descendant of one 
of the Indians and a negro wife, the sole 
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remnant of that importation,—he retained 
somewhat of the Indian features and hair, 
and the negroes felt more in awe of him 
than of their pure negro fellow-labourers. 
This progenitor was the only one of the 
Indians who did not seek his red breth- 
ren, and they were so uncontrollable as to 
be better spared than retained. 

With one or two more extracts from the 
correspondence, I will close. 


“ N. Carona, Aug. 10, 1716. 
“To Mr. Bortanp, Boston : 


“T think myself much obliged to you for 
your care in getting me twoe such lykely 
young fellows. If they prove well and 
had but 6 or 8 more such, should be al- 
most capable to keep a small sloop em- 
ployed ; wherefore would desire of you 
to get what lykely young negroes you can, 
so far as what money you may have of 
mine will purchase. Please give me ac- 
count of what Turpentine is worth, having 
some intention (if it please God I live till 
next summer) to make a tryall to make 
some here. If you can send me some di- 
rections therenent, would be acceptable. 

“ Please send me two jars sweet Oyle, 
3 pr. Ord’y Blankets, 3 pr. very good 10m. 
8 dy. Nails, 4 small hunting stock Saddles, 
ancl 2 full skirted, and some Books, named 
below, if to be had in Boston, if not, pro- 
cure them from England for me. 


“oe, >.” 


“ May, 1717. 
“ To Waeisteap & Co., Boston : 


“T have got the negroe you sent by 
Capt. Prince, and paid him so much as he 
said he had offered for him, being 50 
bbls. Pitch. He is very dear, and some- 
thing older than I designed to buy. Only 
am much in want of hands. I hope yon 


will be earnest to procure me what ne- 
groes you can. G. P.” 


I have extended these extracts beyond 
what was required to show that Indians 
were enslaved in New England, and sent 
to the South, because it gives some idea 
of the course of trade, &c., in that day. 

Sm... 


From New York, we have a note, dated 
May 15th, ina delicate lady’s hand, which 
runs as follows: 


“M. Thompson, Editeur du Messager Lit- 
téraire du Sud, aura la bonté de nous faire 
savoir dans son prochain numéro de quel 
dictionnaire M. John Esten Cooke a pris 
le mot quarrée dans partie quarrée, et mai- 
son quarrée. 

“ (Pris de l’artic-e sur Thomas Jefferson 
dans le numero du mois de Mai.) 

“ CURIEUSE. 
“ New York, 15 Mai, 1860.” 


Mr. Cooke to whom we have submittod 
the strictures of “ Curieuse” informs us,— 
and we duly convey the information to the 
fair unknown,—that in his article he fol- 
lowed the spelling of Mr. Jefferson’s own 
memoirs. In that work, guarrée is used in- 
stead of carrée both in “ partie quarrée”’ and 
“ maison quarrée.”’ The first may be found 
on page 2, the second on page 37, of the 
first volume of “ Memoirs, Correspondence, 
etc., of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Thos. 
Jefferson Randolph ; Charlottesville, Va., 
1829.” 
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CriticaAL AND MisceLtuangous Essays; col- 
lected and published by Thomas Carlyle. 
Boston : Brown & Taggard. 1860. Rich- 
mond, James Woodhouse & Co. 


If the length of a notice were the meas- 
ure of an editor's appreciation of a work, 
we should devote all our space to these 
beautiful volumes. The Riverside press, 
the best in America, never did better work. 
The tinted paper, the clear type, the size 
of the volumes, the binding, the solidity 
—all attest the excellent taste of, the 


publishers. Neither in England or the 
United States is there an edition of Carlyle 
comparable to this. It must supersede all 
others, and find a place in every library, 
publie or private. Messrs. Brown and Tag- 
gard deserve the praise and warm thanks 
of the entire community, and of scholars 
and of gentlemen in particular. After 
Carlyle had introduced the British people 
to German literature and taught them to 
appreciate its great value, his mission was 
ended. Tothe few, the “ Resartus’ and 
the “ Revolution” will always be delight- 
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ful reading, and here and there will be 
found an enthusiast to gloat over the “ Hero 
Worship,” and the * Latter Day Pamph- 
lets,” but for the mass of mankind the 
“ Miscellanies” will ever command the ap- 
plause which must be denied to his later 
writings, marred as they are by a wild, un- 


couth phraseology which makes them half 


intelligible and altogether disagreeable. 


Tue Portican Works or Ropert Sovutuey, 
with a memoir of the Author. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1869. Richmond, 
J. W. Randolph. 


These volumes are a continuation of the 
magnificent edition of the British Poets, 
commenced some years since by the enter- 
prising publishers, and which has now, we 
learn, reached the one hundred and fif- 
teenth number. The present publication 
is in imitation of the favorite Aldine edi- 
tion, and adds to beauty of typography and 
convenience of form the advantages afford- 
ed by a critical and scholarly revision of 
the original text. Apart from the peculiar 
merits of this standard edition, it can bard- 
ly be necessary to speak of Southey’s char- 
acter asa poet. The popular suffrage has 
assigned him an appropriate niche in the 
muses’ pantheon, not indeed among the 
“bards sublime,” but none the less among 
the most able and successful of those who, 
without “the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” have almost atoned for the defects 
of genius by the refinements of art. 


Punsnon’s Sermons. New York, Derby & 
Jackson, 798 Broadway. Geo. L. Bid- 
good, 461 Main Street, Richmond. 


The Rev. Wm. Milburn says, that Mr. 
Punshon is much more of an orator than 
any man he heard in England. His dis- 
courses concern man’s spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare, and this unpretending book 
must prove acceptable to every Christian 


Marcaret Moncrierre: the First Love of 
Aaron Burr: By Charles Burdett. New 
York: Derby & Jackson, 1860. Geo. L. 
Bidgood, Richmond. 


Burr was not the successful libertine he 
desired to be considered. He was as bad 
as he well could be, but he lived among 
people whose moral character was too pure 
tu permit those triumphs over female virtue 
which he might have achieved in France 
or in England. The publication of his 
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private correspondence would not have 
unveiled as many horrid secrets as credn- 
lous folk suppose. No great damage would 
have been done to th@se first families who 
are said to have trembled in anticipation 
of exposure. Miss Moncrieffe was a silly, 
passionate girl, who seems to have run 
mad about Burr. She was the daughter of 
an English officer, not an American wo- 
man in respect either of sense or virtue. 
The story of her love for Burr has been 
told by herself in language the most ar- 
dent. The reader must judge whether the 
present novel throws any new light on the 
character of one of the most infamous of 
men, or whether it is merely an attempt to 
make a saleable book. 


A Smatter History or Greece, from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
By Wm. Smilh, L.L. D. Harper & Bros. 
New York. 1860, A. Morris, Richmond, 


Va. 


We are much pleased with this little vol- 
ume. Intended for the use of Public 
Schools, it will be sure to meet with favour 
throughout the country. For beginners, 
we know of no better book. The illustra- 
tions are capital, the maps and plans of 
cities and battles, add greatly to the value 
of the work, and the text, so far as we have 
been able to examine it, is faithful. The 
publishers promise similar Histories of 
Rome and England, and they wiil do well 
to finish the series with a History of Amer- 
ica, done in the same tasteful 
style. 


neat and 


Tue Sem-Deracuep Hovse. Edited by 
Lady Theresa Lewis. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1860. Sold by A. Morris, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Really a readable little production. A 
young married lady in an interesting situ- 
ation, occupies a part of the Semi-Detach- 
ed House, and an old lady with two daugh- 
ters---charming all three of them----the 
other part. As the “situation” 
more and more “ interesting,’ so does the 
story, Which at last winds up, in the good 


becomes 


old fashion, with marriages and happiness 
allaround., Lady Theresa talks prodigious- 
ly plain English, at times, but that is the 
habit of her countrywomen. Early in the 
volume. she blurts out a statement which 
would make an American woman blush 
scarlet: and turn a Southern lady as deaf 


as an adder----that is, if they were in a 
mixed company of their own and the stern- 
er sex, as Lady Theresa should consider 
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herse!f to be when she is writing for the 
public at large. The fault of the book, 
which is least pardonable, is the abundance 
of slang wit, such as one hears in the up- 
per circles everywhere, in America, pre- 
cisely as in Englana. The fashionable 
puppies of our great cities, pour out this 
stuff as easily and copiously as a milkman 
pours lime-water outof hisean. It is sick- 
ening to hear and abominable to read. 
We judge the Lady Theresa is married to 
a good-natured would-be-smart young man, 
has * got the hang” of this slang from him, 
and thinks it very fine. But. it is not. 


Ruttepee. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
For sale by West & Johnton, Richmond. 


Jane Eyre diluted. A fresh novel put 
forth as the first work of a young and ac- 
complished lady of New York. It contains 
scenes of exciting interest, and its descrip- 
tions of persons and natural scenery are 
evidently taken from life. “ The interest 
of the story centres chiefly in the fine old 
estate of Rutledge, around which may 
years of desolation, a ‘gloomy wrong,’ and 
an absence of ‘commonplace prosperity,’ 
have thrown a little of that * shadow’ so in- 
dispensable to romance. The aim of the 
author seems principally to point out, in the 
development of the heroine’s character, 
and in the working out of the general plot, 
the certain payment of the ‘ wages of sin,’ 
the sure punishment that follows the smatl- 
est deviation from truth and uprightness, 
and the long pain that a little sin entails. 


Suort Storres. By Charles Dickens. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 1860. 
West & Jolinston, Richmond, Va. 


We doubt whether Mr. Dickens wrote a!l 
these stories. Butthey are noue the worse 
for that, probably all the better. Some of 
Dickens's job-hands, Sala, for example, 
can write as good a story as Dickens him- 
self. This is the very book for the Springs 
and the Sea-side. Peterson publishes two 
editions, one in cloth ata dollar, the other 
in pamphlet form for fifty cents. 


Tue Biste anp Soctat Rerorm. By R. H. 
Tyler, A.M. James Challen & Son, 25 
South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 1860. 
A. Morris, Richmond, Va. Price $1. 


The author discusses the genuineness of 
the Sacred Writings, and proves that they 
have been handed down to us in the form 
in which they were originaliy written, and 


that they are inspired writings. He then 
enters upon the subject of the Bible as a 
means of Civilization. and argues, pro and 
con, from the condition of various nations 
of ancient and modern times, that no na- 
tion can become fully civilized without the 
sible—that the highest Civilization is 
where the Bible is most free; and that 
Civilization always follows the introduc- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

The work is one of much interest and 
value, and should be in every Christian 
family. 


Harpers Series or Scueo, AND Famity 
Reavers. By Marcius Willson. Sold by 
A. Morris, Richmond. 


The series embraces a Primer and four 
Readers, profusely illustrated. Many of 
the cuts are taken from Harpers Illustra- 
ted Family Bible, and we noticed one from 
the Virginia Illustrated of Porte Crayon, 
but they are none the less pleasing to chil- 
dren on that accouut. 

We are particularly pleased with the 
Third and Fourth Readers. There has 
been a wide deviation from the common 
track in the preparation of them. Instead 
of confining the selections to miscellane- 
ous and disconnected topics of a purely 
Jiterary interest, reference has been had to 
certain branches of study with which the 
pupil will need to become familiar as he 
advances in his career. Thus the subjects 
of Zoology, Physiology, Botany. and Natn- 
ral Philosophy, are treated in a popular 
way by tales and didactic essays, so thai 
while mastering the art of reading, the pu- 
pil’s curiosity is awakened and much use- 
ful knowledge conveyed. 


Cicero oN Oratory AND Orators. Harper 
& Brothers. A. Morris, Richmond. 


The little Latin and less Greek which 
we became acquainted with at College, 
soon left us, like Lycurgus did Sparta, to 
return no more. At this late day, we 
couldn't conjugate the verb amo, not even 
with the assistance of Venus herself. To 
save our souls, we couldn't tell the gerund 
in do from the supine in um. The present 
tense of the vocative absolute is not laid 
down in the grammars, but we know vir, 
aman, who 1s exactly in that condition. 
The heat of the weather acting upon his 
classical ignorance, obliges him to decline 
penna, a steel pen, which be now does, ex. 
pressing bis heartfelt obligations to the 
Messrs. Harper for enabling him to read 
the De Oratore without the aid of a Dic- 
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tionary and without taking his cigar out of 
Lis mouth. 


Tue West Ixpies anp THE Spanisn Mary. 
By Anthony Trollope, author of * Dr. 
Thorne.” « The Bertrams,” “The Three 
Clerks,” “Castle Richmond,” &c., &c. 
New York: Harper & Bro. 1860. A. 


Morris, Richmond. 


Wonder of wonders! an English oflice- 
holder dares to tell the truth about emanci- 
pation in Jamaica. Listen, O Sumner! 
hearken, O Hale! 

~Are Englishmen, in general, aware 
that half the sugar estates in Jamaica, and 
] believe more than half the coflee planta- 
tions, have gone back into a state of bush? 
that all this land, rich with the richest pro- 
duce only some thirty years since, has now 
fallen back into wilderness? that the world 
has hereabout so retrograded? that chaos 
and darkness have swallowed so vast an 
extent of the most bountiful land that 
civilization had ever mastered, and that, 
too. beneath the British Government.” 

And yet the author thinks emancipation 
a good thing. Good for what? “Chaos, 
darkness’”—naught else. Bring the case 
home. Suppose the slaves of the British 
mines and factories turned louse to lie flat 
on their backs doing nothing, and the 
towns grown up with weeds and grass. 
Suppose the yeomanry relapsed into the 
savage freedom of the times of the Druids, 
and the plenteous fields become forests for 
the boar and the robber. Would that be a 
good thing for hamanity and civilization? 
How long, how long will this madness 
about the negro last, and in what will it 
end ? 

Anthony Trollope couldn’t write an 
uninteresting book if he tried. The vi- 
vacity of the present volume, and what is 
better, its truthfulness, will commend it to 
thousands of Southern readers. 


Ex Furerpis. 
lighter. 
1860. 


By the Author of the Lamp- 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
A. Morris, Richmond. 


More talent here than in “The Lamp- 
lighter.” But, looking to pecuniary success 
alone, the labour is misapplied. The au- 
thor seems to have attempted in prose what 
Moore did in verse. Assiduous study has 
enabled her to reproduce Syrian life and 
scenery with a success that tells of extra- 
ordinary power of imagination, but her 
book will never excite the enthusiasm 
which Lalla Rookh did. The locality is 
not well chosen, except for the display of 
a kind of skill which the public at large 
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will not appreciate. The sacred heights 
little attraction for the 
A love affair carried on amid the 
groves of Mt. Auburn, would take better 
than all the passion of the Holy Land put 
together. 
nice little Paradise, but it is too 
from Boston Common. 


of Lebanon have 
crowd. 


El Fureidis is, no doubt, a very 


remote 


Fresa Hearts THat Faitep Turee Tuov- 
saANnD YreARS AGo; witH Orner Tunas. 
By the Author of the “The New Priest 
in Conception Bay.” Boston: Tickno: 


& Fields. 1860. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Some of the “Other Things” 
superior to “ Fresh Hearts ;” 
“ Burger’s Lenore,” 
Ship, the Orient.” 


are far 
for example, 
and “The Brave Old 
“The Relief of Luck- 


now” is told simply and prettily. The 
author shows tolerable skill as a verse- 
maker. With more cultivation. we predict 


for him some distinction. He has yet to 
learn that a writer is under no obligation 
to himself, or the public, to print all the 
rhymes he makes. Itis possible for verses 
to be exceedingly moral and at the same 
time excessively bad. Nor does it improve 
them to date them. 


Mary Bunyayx, Tue Drramer’s Puixp 


Daveuter. A Tale of Religious Perse- 
eution. By Sallie Rochester Ford, Awhor 


of “Grace Truman.” New York: Shel- 
den & Co... 115 Nassau Street. 1860. 
For sale in Richmond by Thos. J. Starke. 


Quite a pathetic story, based upon events 
in the life of John Bunyan. The style is 
chaste, flowing, agreeable ; the story itself 
full of touching incidents; and the 
which illustrate the text fairly done. 
commend “Mary Bunyan” to 
parents. 


cuts 
We 


religious 


Tae Lire or Jeremy Tayrtor. By Gro. 
L. Duvcxinck. New York: Episcopal 
Sunday School Union. Woodhouse & 
Co.. Richmond. 


The facts in this volume have been de- 
rived from the funeral sermon by Dr. Rust, 
and the the Lives of Bishop Taylor by 
Archdeacon Bonner, Heber, and the Rev. 
Mr. R. A. Willmott. The passages frou 


Bishop Taylor's writings have been select- 


ed with care in the endeavour to present, 
so far as a smull volume would allow, the 
finest products of his glowing genius side 
by side with the incidents which in many 
cases gave them birth. 
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Lucie. By Owen Merepirn, Author of 
* Clytemnestra,” “ The Wanderer,” ete. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. For 
sale by A. Morris, Richmond, Va. 


The world has never heard of the 
crapulo-cucumous style of criticism. <Ac- 
cordingly we proceed to furnish the first 
specimen in that line. 

Old man Bulwer has a son, gifted with 
an imagination and a high social position. 
He has figured in the most elevated and 
artificial circles of fashionable life, has 
never done anything but flirt with titled 
ladies, play billiards, drink wine, drive 
fast horses, visit the great capitals and 
watering places, and piddle in diplomacy. 
A life of this sort has not sufficed to de- 
stroy his fancy. Hence he writes verse 
of a peculiar kind, what might be called 
the rouge et noir, or peg-top-breeches-and- 
airy-aspiration kind. In the present pret- 
ty little blue and gold volume, he has 
given us the plot, very nearly, of “Sword 
and Gown” done into rhyme. A _ Lord 
Vargrave and a Duke de Luvois are in 
love with the Comtesse Nevers. The 
Nevers never marries either the Vargrave 
or the Luvois, but turns up in the last act 
as a Sister of Charity, and nurse in the 
Crimea. Now when your Vargrave gets 
after your Nevers and your Luvois steps 
in to play the devil generally, and your 
Nevers is undecided what to do with 
your Vargrave and Luvois, you know 
what to expect. It is possib'e that people 
who are blasé and “ playec-out,” may re- 
tain in the depths of their fashionable 
being some romantic sentiment, but in 
probing down to it, one has to go through 
such a mass of flippancy and worldly 
wisdom that the sentiment ceases to be 
sentiment, and wears a certain doubtful 
aspect, of a good honest dish spoilt by 
French eookery. Love in your Vargrave. 
Nevers’ style won’t do. The thing is 
there, perhaps, but one gets only the fla- 
vour of the sauces. 

Young Bulwer has been silly enough 
to show his dexterity in using a metre not 
at all adapted to a serious purpose. We 
do not judge of a poem as we do Hercu- 
les, ex pede, but it is too evident in the 
experiment before us that anapzstic verse 
is fitted to be the vehicle only of parlour 
tittle-tattle. 

But, apart from this fault, the poem is 
too long. We agree fully with Poe, that a 
poem to be effective must be short. His 
limit of a hundred lines is, of course, out of 
the question, but so is the virtually illim- 
itable stretch of 350 pages. Not one per- 
son in a thonsand will read Lucile through 
from beginaing to end. The gems will be 
picked out by the gleaners for the news- 
papers, and that will be the last of it. 

To show how the clever young diplomat 
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can handle the difficult metre he has 
chosen, we append a description of a 
storm: 


“Ere long, 

Thick darkness descended the mountains 
among ; 

And a vivid, vindictive, and serpentine 
flash 

Gored the darkness, and shore it across 
with a gash. 

The rain fell in large heavy drops. And 
anon 

Broke the thunder. 
* + * * - * 

And the storm is abroad in the moun- 
tains ! 


“He fills 

The crouch’d hollows and all the oracular 
hills 

With dread voices of power. A roused 
million or more 

Of wild echoes reluctantly rise from their 
hoar 

Immemorial ambush, and roll in the wake 

Of the cloud whose reflection leaves livid 
the lake. 

And the wind, that wild robber, for plun 
der descends 

From invisible lands, o’er those black 
mountain ends; 
He howls as be hounds down his prey ; 
and his lash : 
Tears the hair of the {morous wild moun- 
tain ash, 

That clings to the rocks, with her garments 
all torn, 

Like a woman in fear; then he blows his 
hoarse horn, 

And is off, the fierce guide of destruction 
and terror, 

Up the desolate heights, ’mid an intricate 
error 

Of mountain and mist. 


“* There is war in the skies. 

Lo! the black-winged legions of tempest 
arise 

O'er those sharp, splinter’d rocks that are 
gleaming below 

In the soft light, so fair and so fatal, as 
though 

Some seraph burn’d through them, the 
thunderbolt searching 

Which the black cloud unbosom’d just 
now. Lo! the lurching 

And shivering pine-trees, like phantoms, 
that seem 

To waver above, in the dark; and you 
stream, 

How it hurries and roars, on its way to 
the white 

And paralyzed lake there, appall’d at the 
sight 

Of the things seen heaven !” 








